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MOUNTAIN STREAMS IN MAY 


In mony a glen where mosses gleam 
And sunshine sifts like powdered gold, 

And hemlocks hang above the stream 
And larches a green fringe unfold, 

The torrents pour their overflow 

From rocks above to rocks below ; 
Rushing, gurgling, talking, troubling 
The May morning with their bubbling— 

Downward the joyous waters go; 


Past the basins of old mills, 
Sylvan circles like a stag 


Deep-embosomed in the hills, — 
Ruins of an elder age,— 
Theatres where the sublime 
Broken instruments of time, 
Sunken wheel and dripping wall 


Mourn a shattered waterfall. 


Now the waters gush and surge 
Plunging in the gorge below 
To the whirlpool, and emerge 
Wrestling, foaming as they go 
Past the b!ack and priestly pines, 
The sentinels of the ravines, 
Round whose roots the rapids pour 
To the meadow’'s open door; 
And the river curves to meet them, 
And there stands, as if to greet them, 
A white angel-sycamore. 


JOHN Jay CHAPMAN, 
New York, N. Y. 





























ANTON LUNACHARSKY, COMMISSAR OF 
EDUCATION 


A large man with a stoop at the shoulders; girth at the waist 
indicating long hours spent at the desk, a high forehead, clear- 
seeing gray eyes behind old-fashioned nose-glasses, a close- 
trimmed Napolean III beard set on a face too round for that of a 
poet, too soft for that of a soldier, such is the first impression of 
Anton Lunacharsky, Commissar of Education of the Russian 
Soviet Republic. First observations are soon pointed up by 
others more precise which help to show the man himself behind a 
nondescript exterior. The Commissar of Education always wears 
a snug uniform of brownish material, the jacket fastened high up 
to the neck, no decorations or chains being visible. As he sits 
he is disposed to slouch lumpily. As he stands he bulges a little, 
takes attitudes he finds it difficult to change. On the platform 
he pours forth an uninterrupted stream of eloquence, pushing 
forward his head like a schoolmaster, gesturing in little circles 
with his forearm. 

It is not without significance that the man who more than all 
others represents the Russian government to the Russian people 
should be a poet and journalist rather than political thinker or 
agitator. The Revolution has passed out of the phase of secret 
manipulation and is now coming to grips with the people. For 
the purposes of this phase Lunacharsky is pushed forward, the 
poet of vague and unobjectionable conceptions, the facile journal- 
ist of a ready and not too pointed pen. In the fourth year of the 
Revolution the cup of fervor has been drunk to the dregs. The 
people must live in the house that has been builded for them. 
In one sense, therefore, Lunacharsky is appointed to his réle of 
popularity. This is his réle: to represent the velvet glove on the 
iron hand of revolutionary law, a réle which Lunacharsky ade- 
quately performs. No man, indeed, could fill this réle so satis- 
factorily who did not bring to his task an equipment of very 
considerable gifts backed by sincerity and a genuine love of 
the people. 
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In one respect the American people have consistently under- 
estimated the character of the Russian Revolution. Misled by 
reports of terrorism, by the autocratic nature of the present 
Russian government, our people have assumed that the solidarity 
of the Russian people has been broken asunder. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The Russian people remain under this 
government as under all governments, faithful to the racial stocks 
and to the soil of Russia. The Russian is disposed to accept 
government as it comes and to judge it by its works. But 
through a long course of hard tuition the great majority of the 
Russian people, from the peasants on the farms to the wealthy 
bourgeoisie in the cities, had come to demand a change in govern- 
ment. This demand for change among a people ordinarily acqui- 
escent to conditions as they find them has released upon Russia 
a power greater in portent and in energy than any ever before 
generated by the great Slav race. Vague and unformulated as 
yet, for the present unaware of its own existence, not to speak of 
its potentialities, a new power of opinion and initiative has 
definitely been awakened in Russia by the Revolution. The 
Russian people will not again be lulled to sleep. For years they 
have been thinking vague thoughts inhibited in action. To-day 
they are beginning to think thoughts in terms of action. The 
power so generated is as much to be feared by the Soviet gov- 
ernment as by any other government, be it that of Czar or 
democrat. 

The Soviet government has not been neglectful of the great 
power so released and has recognized the need of the proper 
handling of this power if it was not to develop into a danger to 
the new state itself. To two men have been assigned the réles 
of touching and guiding the intellectual life of Russia after the 
Revolution. Lenine in his public addresses has applied the 
acid test of irony to the political doctrines generated by the 
Revolution. Himself an imaginative creator of governmental 
formulas he has turned cynic when viewing the rubber-stamp 
conventions of the committees, the wild designs of the 
tearers-down and builders-up. He has ridiculed their depen- 
dence upon extraordinary commissions, the delays of bureau- 
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cracy, the superfluous talk that is everywhere taking the place 
of work, promising his people the gift of a rope to hang them- 
selves with if they do not soon change half-baked unfruitful ideas 
for fruitful labor. 

To Lunacharsky there has been assigned another task. With- 
out concerning himself with political conceptions it is Lunachar- 
sky’s business to turn the imaginative energy of the Russian 
people into the channels of art and harmless, unnecessary dis- 
cussion and away from a too intrusive inquiry into the ways and 
works of their new masters. No more harmless doctrinaire could 
have been chosen for this task than the eloquent, simple-minded, 
humane-spirited Commissar of Education. Lunacharsky’s gifts 
are nicely complementary to the more cynical qualities of his 
colleagues in the Central Executive Committee. Among these 
only one, Lenine, can be depended upon to take the mountain- 
top view, applying to the works of the Revolution the standards 
of an historical criticism and of posterity. The rest, as stern 
realists, do not concern themselves with doctrines at all. They 
are given tasks to perform and they perform them with the force of 
the zealot without looking to the right or left and most assuredly 
without looking backward. And Lunacharsky is placed in 
charge of the treasure-house of the people’s doctrines and 
dreams. His gifts respond to the well-known metaphysical temper 
of the mass of the Russian people. When there are great deeds to 
be performed his colleagues send him forth to the people of Russia 
to beguile them with sweet sounds while the grimmer business 
goes forward. To-day Lunacharsky is the only member of the 
government whois permitted to appear before the people. While 
Litvinev grapples with finance and commerce and taxes, while 
Tchicherin throws bomb-shells into Allied conferences, Lunachar- 
sky through the various agencies of his department covers with 
the healing salve of art and conversation the hurts of a hungry 
and disillusioned people. 

One who does not know Russia—and knowledge of Russia is 
at the best but relative and subject to disappointing lapses-—can- 
not easily conceive how completely the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion stands between the Russian people and all contacts with the 
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government. Under this Commissariat is included everything 
that touches the cultural life of the people: education, elementary 
and advanced, press, theatre, and music and book publication. 
From the government to the people there are a thousand avenues 
of access; from the people to the government there is virtually 
but one. The government may commandeer life and property, 
impose taxes, move populations from place to place; when the 
citizen seeks for the source of the power that owns his body and 
soul and the bodies and souls of his wife and children his way 
is stopped by the smiling blandishments of a bureau of propa- 
ganda. But the bureau itself conceals an iron hand, and if 
the bland explanations are not received in good grace the citizen 
soon discerns the true identity that exists between Tavarish 
Lunacharsky’s smoothly running bureau and the innermost 
councils of the Central Executive Committee. Outside of this 
Commissariat there are no avenues of expression nor even powers 
of public gathering. The fine line that divides censorship on 
the one hand from propaganda on the other becomes very fine 
indeed and frequently disappears. 

It will not be our place here to inquire into the conduct of the 
various departments of this powerful Commissariat, which in- 
cludes in one purview everything that the Russians enjoy of 
education, theatrical and musical art, as well as of enlightment 
through the printing-press. We are chiefly interested in the 
character of the man who administers these powers, for if, as 
Chesterton remarks, one knows the philosophy of the cook it is 
not necessary to sample his biscuits. Looking over the works upon 
which Lunacharsky’s repute as an author depends one is struck 
with the medizval character of his conceptions. Here is a modern 
revolutionary of the daily press expressing his ideas through 
extinct mythology and Great Figures. The discrepancy between 
the ideas expressed and the machinery for their delivery is 
marked. Lunacharsky the revolutionary is dominated by one 
conception: the absorption of individuality in the mass. To him 
the new ideal of the coming race is that of heroism without heroes. 
But Lunacharsky the artist can think of no manner by which to 
express these views other than through the myths of the Middle 
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Ages or the great episodes which centre in outstanding historic 
figures. His form is that of the Chronicle Play, the moderniza- 
tion of the myth of the tragic hero, or the Debate in Medizval 
form between God and man. 

Lunacharsky’s literary and social opinions are developed ina 
Dialogue on Art. The substance of human life, says he, is strug- 
gle. The higher the art the more it expresses a full and glowing 
life. Every living art is therefore a fighting art. The artist must 
inspire love for life, including its combats and labors. Art con- 
verts us all into heroes, the small as well as the great. Asan 
artist as well as a leader of the Revolution, Lunacharsky rests 
on Feuerbach’s theory of religion without God as expressed in 
his book Religion and Socialism. At the end of all worship and 
all aspiration he would establish humanity, the nameless mass, 
moved by a common heroism, and subject for its standards to no 
individual heroes, no personalities endowed with higher con- 
sciousness. 

Here are the abstract conceptions of the revolutionary. Now 
what about his work? Lunacharsky’s chief works are four: John 
in Paradise; Faust and the Town, entitled a Drama for Read- 
ing; the historical Chronicle play, O/iver Cromwed/, produced in 
the Small State Theatre during the Revolution; anda revolu- 
tionary play, Zhe Chancellor and the Locksmith. Let us see how 
the author’s social conceptions govern his manner of writing. All 
of these works are alike in that they set an individual of magni- 
tude ever against the mass of men. In the case of the first three 
the hero is chosen from history or legend. The Great Man of 
the last is the German Chancellor, the last representative of the 
elder order. It is notable that in every case the boon for the 
common people which provides the imaginative impulse of the 
work is gained either through the martyrdom of the hero, by his 
self-forgetful labors for the common good, or by his surrender of 
his personal rewards of greatness in behalf of the many. In each 
case the author makes his point by magnifying individual man- 
hood. There may be differences of opinion as to the value of 
depreciating the individual disciplines inthe making of the new 
world order. There can hardly be difference of opinion touching 
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the statement that an art which espouses such an ideal should 
itself be capable of exemplifying it without borrowing the conven- 
tions of an order which it seeks to demolish. 

No profit would come from an effort to reconcile Lunacharsky’s 
political creed with his artistic practice. A consideration of the 
antique artistic standards of this Prophet of the Revolution does, 
however, throw some interesting sidelights upon the position of 
the veritable contemporary art of Russia under the new dispen- 
sation. Manifestly in the work of a Lunacharsky we have gone 
far from the standards of a pre-revolutionary literature, from 
Tolstoi, Gorky, Artzybasheff, Andrieff, and Chekof. If Russian 
literature of the pre-revolutionary era stood for anything it stood 
for the hard adaptation of substance to form in poetry, play and 
novel. The Revolution was created by the pens of the artists, 
men who lived in blood and sweat the substance of their faith. 
Not for them was the mystical vision, the wide, vague formula, 
the theme precipitated from thin air, the emphasis upon the 
ideal of the alibi of individual responsibility. Not for them did 
dead heroes represent the agonies of a living rebirth. Their art 
was made of the life around them; it was flesh of its flesh. It 
was instinct with the doubts, the dilemmas of everyday living. 
It could not be crystalized into an easy formula for the winning 
of political parties. The art itself was travail. 

The world has been somewhat surprised by the disappearance 
from the stage of the Revolution of the old school of Russian 
literature. From the political point of view the disappearance 
was natural enough. There would be no advantage to the gov- 
ernment to permit the continuance of that biting criticism of 
reality that had characterized the old age. The government 
must be left free to try its wings without regard to the carpings 
of the realists. But there isanother reason. Russia is standing 
upon a high mountain-top of human experience. Perspectives 
are broad. The veriest mental midget sees events in terms of 
centuries, of vast movements of flux and achievement. In such 
conditions as this, amid the shouting and the tumult there is not 
leisure nor calm for the meticulous study of the real. Reality 
is not the concern; the Becoming rules all things. 
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Something of all this governs the elavation of this man to the 
intellectual leadership of Russia during her great Revolution, 
A second-rate journalist, a spellbinder, a spinner of visions of 
the future out of the remembered fancies of the past—such a 
man is but second-rate in a period of preparation. In the first mo- 
ments of the storm he is a leader and a physician. If Lunachar- 
sky were only these things it might seem that Russia was ina 
sorry pass indeed. But partly by chance and partly by choice 
there is something better in the situation than this. Lunacharsky 
is a great organizer; he isasimple-minded man whocan speak a 
language apprehensible to all Russians of all classes; he is aman 
of humane and liberal tendancies. These qualities in the Minis- 
ter of Education have served him well and have served Russia 
well. For it is not to be supposed that in a great tempest such 
as has passed over Russia—when men’s minds and passions have 
been sorely tried, when the impulses of fear and cupidity have 
crouched behind many of the great measures put forward for the 
perplexed government—the demands of art and opinion and edu- 
cation had a paramount place in all minds. By many they were 
forgotten altogether or relegated to a very dark background. In 
this situation it required a man of a persuasive and engaging 
tenacity to sponsor the ideal interests in the midst of louder 
contendants. While admitting that the Minister of Education 
has served the Revolution well, that the Government itself was 
fully alive to the peculiar services which could be performed 
only by such a department for the safeguarding on the home 
front of the achievements of the Revolution, it should still be 
remembered that Lunacharsky has held before himself not only 
the immediate interests of the revolutionary government of which 
he was a part, and to whose perpetuation he was specifically 
bound, but as well the abiding interests of Russian culture and 
the maintenance of an unbroken stream of tradition from the 
remotest past to that remote future that the revolutionary so 
much loves to envisage. 

Lunacharsky was able to see that the frenzy of destruction 
which passed over Russia should, if possible, be diverted from 
the arts. More than this, he was able to put this knowledge 
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into practice by showing his colleagues that art, even a tradi- 
tional art, would be serviceable to the Revolution. While giv- 
ing full support to the worker’s theatres which have sprung up 
by thousands all over Russia, and while encouraging the produc- 
tion of revolutionary plays, revolutionary in every sense, political 
as well as artistic, Lunacharsky has stood like a rock in defence 
of the continuing tradition of Russian music, ballet and theat- 
rical art. 

Manifestly one of the chief dangers of the Revolution was that 
in the passion for change there would be a complete break with 
the past of Russia’s esthetic life, that all the riches of the older 
order would be swept into the dust-bin with the nobles and the 
kings. Against such a tendency the Commissar of Education 
has set his face with tact and with force. As much ingenuity 
has been devoted to the protection of the unbroken tradition of 
Russian art against the attacks of the iconoclasts as to the crea- 
tion of new forms. The following extract from a Memorandum 
on Art Policy issued by the Art Section of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Education and the Central Committee of the All-Rus- 
sian Union of Art Workers shows the protection given to the 
ancient tradition :— 


‘‘Recognizing the right of the proletariat to a careful re- 
vision of all types of the world’s art which it has inherited, 
and further maintaining that the new proletarian and Social- 
ist art can be built only on the foundation of all that has 
been acquired in the past, we regard the preservation and 
utilization of the genuine assets of the old culture to bea 
task devolving on the Soviet Government.”’ 


In an article in The Culture of the Theatre for April, 1921, 
Lunacharsky gives his reasons for maintaining the worthy tra- 
ditions of the past. Each class of society has an art that suits 
it, he says. In the creation of any new art, even for classes 
which have not as yet been reached by art, it is absurd to scorn 
the masterpieces of the past. One does not refuse a steam-engine, 
he says, on account of its bourgeois origin. And he quotes Karl 
Marx, who treated as asses those communists who could not ap- 
peciate the value of Greek culture for the new proletarian class 
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When it comes to the type of art to be created for the new 
classes Lunacharsky has definite ideas and prejudices. Especi- 
ally he would discard the bourgeois art of the immediate past. 
And he includes in bourgeois art the writings of those artists 
who before the Revolution had created a pseudo-proletarian art. 
Here we have Lunacharsky’s explanation for the reading out of 
the Revolution of the myriad of artists who had served as its 
heralds. These men were all individualists, he says. They 
were members of the bourgeois classes, who were searching for 
a manner to achieve their careers, and had adopted the proleta- 
riat as a means of getting their careers. But the true proleta- 
riat is not interested in their analyses, their disquisitions, their 
neuroses. The true proletariat, Lunacharsky says, the masses 
coming out of the Revolution, cannot be satisfied with an intimate 
art. They need a monumental art. Its motives must be those 
of titanic struggle of the old world, fiery dreams of the future, 
self-sacrifice for the common weal. 

The possible service of art in propaganda has never been over- 
looked in Soviet Russia. And yet it cannot be charged that the 
uses of propaganda have the first claim upon the agencies of art. 
The tendency of the government in matters of arts and opinion 
seems to be this: first the rigorous elimination of all forms of 
expression that might have a counter-revolutionary tendency; 
second, the protection of the veritable culture-traditions of 
the Russian people; third, the establishment of a proletarian 
art and culture; fourth, the use of the agencies of art for the 
purposes of strengthening the political purposes of the Revo- 
lution. 

The government has been more liberal in its theatrical policy 
than in any other direction. On the other hand, it has been 
most rigorous in dealing with the organs of opinion. While 
the government has permitted plays of many shades of political 
bias to appear it has strictly limited the press to the purposes of 
propaganda. The shortage of paper, and labor difficulties com- 
bined with government restrictions have practically proscribed 
book publication except pamphlets of the more extreme schools 
of the poets, which are encouraged by government grants of 
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paper. In short, the government has fixed a hard line between 
public entertainment which amuses and beguiles the people and 
the public expression of opinion which arouses them to thought. 
The theatre is not, as a rule, an agency for the expression of 
political ideas; the theatre provides sluice-gates through 
which the mental energies of the people can escape in harmless 
directions. To the Russian Revolution the theatre meant an 
agency for occupying the minds of the people, for taking their 
thoughts off their hardships. At the same time it divered their 
minds from the consideration of political affairs, from the ex- 
change of opinions and judgments. A free press, on the other 
hand, is concerned with news, and news is identified with po- 
litical events. Every instinct of self-preservation commanded 
the Russian government rigorously to restrict the freedom of the 
printed word, while at the same time encouraging theatrical 
activity. Theatre-lovers the world over may be grateful that 
the sublime art of the Russian theatre persists even in the midst 
of the wreck of Russian industry. They must recognize at the 
same time that this policy was directed first to a political end. 
Russia has little to expert from a free theatre and a shackled 


press. 
Tuomas H. Dickinson. 


Wilton, Connecticut. 














ALEXANDER POPE AND THE LYRICAL CRY 


The old idea that English poetry, or rather that quality, easier 
to feel than to define, which is the hall-mark and peculiar glory 
of English poetry, suffered a total eclipse from the time of the 
Stuart Restoration until near the end of the eighteenth century, 
has been a good deal modified by recent criticism. It has been | 
realized that neither the change nor the counter-change was | 
quite so catastrophic as that simple view of the matter implies, 
The diminution of radiance had set in not only before the second 
Charles had regained the throne, but before the first Charles had : 
lost it, while on the other hand the light was still visible, if very | 
near the vanishing-point, when the Stuarts went once more on 
their travels. It is to be found in Dryden’, who, in the opinion 
of Voltaire, was but half redeemed from the barbarism in which 
Shakespeare was wholly sunk. In Dryden’s poetry, according 
to Gray—and he was but saying the same thing as Voltaire from 
another point of view—‘‘the music of our old versification still 
sounded’’; and it sounded also in.the best lyrics of Rochester 
and Sedley, and even here and there, like a grace-note, among 
the frivolities of Prior’, an Augustan who learned his art in the 
Restoration school. 


‘And especially in the songs which, lost for the most part in the wilderness 
of the plays, are not nearly so well known as they should be; although Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, with his infallible #.2zr for excellence, has done them full 
justice. There are few lyrics in our language which sing themselves as these 
do, and, if their mode is artificial, their music has a seeming spontaneity 
only to be achieved by an unerring hand in collaboration with an infallible 
ear. They are comparable only with the masterpieces of Fragonard in 
another art. 

* Prior is the last poet in whom one would look for a presage of Words- 
worth; yet when one reads, in his ode Zo the Earl of Dorset on the Birth 
of his Son (one of the late Mr. A. R. Waller’s discoveries at Longleat) : 





‘* But oh! what clouds of glory, clouds of light, 
Too strong for feeble man’s external eye, 
Roll round the noble babe, and mock my drownéd sight,”’ 


one thinks inevitably (although there is no question of comparison) of the 
great passage in the /#¢imations of Immortality. 
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At the other end of the chapter, the tendency is to place the 
first glimmer of the new dawn at an ever earlier date, to roll the 
clouds of ‘‘universal darkness’’ farther and farther back; sothat 
now, instead of one hundred and forty, there are a bare forty 
years generally admitted to be utterly sunless. And these forty 
years exactly contain the achievement of Alexander Pope. 

Nor, indeed, do they contain much other poetry of very high 
value. Most of Prior’s best, at any rate his most lyrical, work 
belongs a little earlier; and though there is still plenty of pleas- 
ure to be got not only from Gay but from such more nearly for- 
gotten versifiers as Parnell and Tickell, ‘‘Granville the Polite’’ 
and Matthew Green, none of these comes within measurable 
distance of greatness. 

What it amounts to, then, is that Pope, alone among great 
writers of English verse, was lacking in the quality most charac- 
teristic of English poetry; the quality which Dryden, before 
whose death Pope was already ‘‘lisping in numbers’’, and Gray 
and Collins, the vanbirds, as George Moore might say, of the new 
dawn, who had both reached man’s estate before the death of 
Pope, displayed if only faintly and fitfully. Time need not be 
wasted over the old question whether the author of the Dunctad 
should properly be allowed the title of poet at all; for to pursue 
it is merely to be faced with another question: if he was not a 
poet, what was he? To call him, with Arnold, a “‘classic of our 
prose’ is an answer which will not bear examination. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the words of a parodist of 
Swinburne may be applied to all Pope’s poetry :— 


“The lyrical cry isn't in it, 
It hasn't the genuine ring.” 


On the other hand, in reading certain of his poems, one seems 
to be so constantly on the point of hearing that cry, it seems to 
be so very nearly ‘‘in it’’, that it is perhaps worth while to in- 
quire why one is after all invariably disappointed. Was the 
reason an inherent lack in the poet himself, or was it the fault, 
assuming it to be a fault, of external circumstances? 

It may be said at once that it was both. Circumstances, in 
this respect, were undoubtedly against Pope; but the greatest 
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poets have been able to transcend circumstance; they have 
been genuine initiators, and Pope, even if he had willed to be, 
was not of these. Before trying to justify this statement, how- 
ever, something perhaps should be said of the ‘‘lyrical cry’’—a 
phrase as good as another to denote the quality which Shake. 
speare and Shelley and the rest had, and Pope had not. To 
attempt an exact definition of the quality itself would be vain; 
many such attempts have been made, but the result, on analysis, 
always proves to be the mere substitution of one set of words for 
another. It is of the essence of the thing to transcend defini- 
tion. But onthe virtues which tend to the utterance of the cry, 
it is possible to be a little more precise. The gift of expression 
is, of course, one of them; but that is necessary to all literature, 
prose as well as poetry, and artificial poetry as well as passionate, 
Pope had it supremely. Then the poet must be exquisitely sen- 
sitive to experience; and this Pope certainly was, at any rate to 
certain sorts of experience. The crux of the matter would seem 
to lie in the nature of the poet’s response to his experiences. 

To talk of spontaneity in connection with a work of art is 
always rash. Perhaps it would be going too far to say that there 
is no such thing; but the flashing of impression into immediate 
expression is rare indeed. What seems spontaneous, because it 
seems inevitable, is more often the fruit of long labor of the file 
in a consummately skilful hand. Emotion recollected not in 
tranquillity but in a recaptured exaltation is what produces the 
great work of lyrical art, and the exaltation may have to be 
deliberately pursued and recaptured many times before the perfect 
result is achieved. But the primal response to experience, the 
reception of the seed which is to flower into art, must be spon- 
taneous; there must be no thwarting mediation of preconceived 
ideas. The poet must look out through his own clear eyes, 
unspectacled by prejudice or convention, and write with an ink 
manufactured from his own recipe. 

That is what ail other great poets have done, and what Pope 
neither would do nor could. He was the slave of prejudice both 
by nature and by design. There was always some preconceived 
idea between him and the object of his vision. He must always 
have a formula, a ready-made set of values. Destined to become 
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a lawgiver, and as such to hold back for nearly a century the ris- 
ing tide of poetic liberty, he was himself most subservient to law. 

He was, indeed, a transmitter of law, rather than an original 
legislator. The rules which he laid down in the Essay on Critt- 
cism were all soundly based on precedent. They were, of course, 
the classical rules as worked out by Boileau, who himself 
borrowed them largely from Horace. No one had preached the 
new gospel in England with the authority which Boileau exer- 
cised in France, but it had had its advocates (apart from Dryden, 
who accepted but was too strongly individual to be altogether 
obedient to it),—notably two rhyming peers, the Earl of Ros- 
common and John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. It was in 
the air long before it was precisely formulated, before the 
Restoration in England and before Boileau in France: stifling 
by little and little the lyrical cry. But to go back to Ben Jonson 
and Malherbe would lead us too far from our theme. 

To be correct, the virtues which ‘‘knowing Walsh’’ exhorted 
the young Pope to pursue above all others; to follow in the foot- 
steps of the great Greeks and Romans; to avoid eccentricities; 
to write in a language of sedulously cultivated dignity: these 
were the tenets of the classical school which Pope willingly ac- 
cepted and put into practice with unparalleled skill. They were 
tenets which left little room for the spontaneous vision or the 
“‘wood-note wild’’.* 


*’What they meant to, and how implicitly they were accepted by, a man 
who was neither poet nor professed critic of poetry, but a typical educated 
Englishman of the early eighteenth century, indeed the quintessence and 
sublimation of all that was ‘polite’ in that age, is well illustrated by certain 
passages in those letters in which Lord Chesterfield so unwearyingly sought 
to supply his son with a complete vade-mecum of correct knowledge, thought 
and conduct. “ Poetry”, he wrote, “is a more noble and sublime way [than 
prose] of expressing one’s thoughts. For example, in prose, you would say 
very properly, ‘it is twelve of the clock at noon ’, to mark the middle of the 
day ; but this would be too plain and flat in poetry; and you would rather 
say, ‘the chariot of the sun had already finished half its course’. In prose 
you would say, ‘ the beginning of the morning, or the break of day’; but that 
would not do in verse; and you must say, ‘Aurora spread her rosy mantle’. 
After this, it is not surprising to find his Lordship speaking of “ the bad Eng- 
lish of the Psalms”, or recommending the Greek Anthology to his pupil’s 
“supreme contempt’ ’. 
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That Pope realized that the laws of poetry were not necessarily 
quite so adamantine as those of the Medes and the Persians, is 
illustrated by a well-known passage in the Essay on Criticism:— 


“ Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles poetry, in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 
If, where the rules not far enough extend 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end), 
Some lucky licence answer to the full 
The intent proposed, that licence is a rule. 


Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common track ; 


From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 

Which without passing through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains... . 
Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 

And rise to faults true critics dare not mend.” 


So far so good. But then comes the stultifying qualification :— 


“But though the ancients thus their rules invade 
(As kings dispense with laws themselves have made), 
Moderns, beware! or, if you must offend 
Against the precept, ne’er transgress its end ; 
Let it be seldom, and compelled by need, 
And have, at least, their precedent to plead.” 


In other words, the poet, having with heart-searching and 
reluctance spread his wings, must pause in his flight to consider 
whether Homer or Virgil would have allowed himself such 
volatility. For only in the classic past, according tothe steriliz- 
ing neo-classic creed, were born those ‘‘great wits’’ who might, 
on their own unbacked authority, ‘‘gloriously offend’’. 

Pope, then, although he had no misgivings as to his own great- 
ness, hugged the chains of precedent. That even had he chosen 
to spread his wings he could have reached the upper air which is 
the natural element of the eagles of song is very doubtful; for 
his flight must always have been hampered by those baser ele- 
ments in his character which make his biographies such lamenta- 
ble reading. But hypocrisy and vanity do not preclude a capa- 
city to respond to finer things; and Pope was far from being all 
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black either in conduct or in feeling. As evidence of his nobler 
parts the lines on his mother in the Efzst/e to Dr. Arbuthnot are 
by no means unique. Nor is their sincerity invalidated by the 
fact that they express an anxious care for one who was already 
past the need of it. It is a case of emotion well and truly re- 
membered and honestly expressed. 

It is not in the Efzstles, however, that one looks most hope- 
fully for the fluttering of wings, the trembling of the classic veil. 
These signs of grace are more likely to show themselves in the 
work of earlier years, before the poet’s style had been hardened 
by his long labors on Homer and his temper turned definitely 
satirical by the war with the dunces. What one might at any 
rate expect to find there is some feeling for nature; for, although 
London-born, Pope spent the impressionable years from child- 
hood to early manhood at Binfield, near Windsor, in a beautiful 
country of heath and woodland. 

A conscious love of the sights and sounds of earth and the 
lyric temperament are not interchangeable terms. When the 
romantic revival came into full flower at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the two seemed to blend in one, and in every great poet 
since Wordsworth they have been indissoluble. But the Eliza- 
bethans and their immediate successors were rarely concerned 
specifically with nature; while, on the other hand, the writers of 
the early eighteenth century quite often were. Through the whole 
great procession of poetry from Chaucer down to Milton, however, 
there blows an air which is laden with savors of ‘‘the ripe earth 
and the unvintaged sea’ in comparison with which the careful de- 
scriptions of Thomson and Dyer smell too obviously of the lamp. 

Did young Pope, wandering by woodland ways or on the banks 
of Thames, feel any breath of that air? If so, its refreshing 
influence will surely be found in the Pastorals, his earliest pub- 
lished work, and in Windsor Forest, the poem most directly 
reminiscent of Binfield days. 

The Pastora/s are not at first glance very promising. They 
are far from being, as they have been drastically called, intolera- 
ble. But the poet, although only sixteen when he wrote them, was 
already in bondage. Virgil was his acknowledged master, and 
verse after verse is justified by reference to the Virgilian line from 
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which it is adapted. The prefatory Discourse on Pastoral Poetry 
follows closely Fontenelle’s Discours sur La Nature del Eglogue. 
Pope’s conjecture as to the antiquity of the pastoral form of 
poetry is practically a translation from the French work; and 
his censure of Theocritus for his ‘rusticity’ is also borrowed, 
Fontenelle was as much Pope’s superior in criticism as he was 
his inferior in poetry. The English Déscourse is a solemn and 
boyish example of special pleading. Fontenelle’s essay is not 
only a delightfully vivacious piece of writing but an admirable 
apology for a frankly artificial but, when properly managed, a 
very charming sort of art. Fontenelle, although as ‘polite’ as 
his contemporaries, held the classics in no exaggerated respect, 
and, sceptical humorist as he was, cannot have believed very 
devoutly in the age of gold. 

Pope apparently did, and regarded his eclogues as ‘‘a perfect 
image of that happy time’’, in fact, as a realistic reconstruction 
of a past in which it was the habit of shepherds to address one 
another in such terms as follow :— 


“ DAPHNIS: 

“ Hear how the birds, on every bloomy spray, 
With joyous music wake the dawning day! 
Why sit we mute when early linnets sing, 

When warbling Philome] salutes the spring? 

Why sit we sad when Phosphor shines so clear, 

And lavish nature paints the purple year? 
“STREPHON : 


“Sing then, and Damon shall attend the strain, 
While yon slow oxen turn the furrowed plain 
Here the bright crocus and blue violet glow: 
Here western winds on breathing roses blow. 
I'l! stake yon lamb, that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing shade surveys.” 


If not exactly realistic, this is at least very pretty writing. 
Moreover, it does, I think, show, beneath its artificiality, a real 
sense of natural beauty. Get down to the idea of it and one 
finds something which, if far removed from the mysticism of 
Wordsworth, might, had it been allowed unchecked play, have 
resulted in the equivalent, or, considering Pope’s greater 
literary talent, more than the equivalent, of Collins’s Ode t 
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Evening. It seems quite clear that the song of the ‘‘early 
linnets’’, the sight of the oxen at the plough and the flowers in 
the meadow, the caress of the west wind, had made a genuine 
impression on the poet’s senses. Again, in such a couplet as 


this— 
“In some still evening, when the whispering breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees,”— 


one feels that for once Virgil has been left at home whilea 
dreamy boy wanders in the forest and gives himself freely to the 
sweet and melancholy influences of the twilight hour. 

The trouble was that before those influences could be crystal- 
ized into verse, Virgi] must be remembered again. The rules of 
the game must Ke followed, and those rules, as Pope read them, 
implied restrictions of which Virgil himself never dreamed. 
After all, Virgil would naturally call the nightingale Philomel, 
and the morning star Phosphor; there was nothing else he could 
call them; but for an Englishman of the eighteenth century to 
do so was not in the least natural. It was simply one of the 
conventions imposed by the fetish of ‘poetic diction.’ Nor was it 
the worst of them. Although these mythological trappings are 
often absurd enough, it is not difficult to remember that they are 
but trappings, the fashion of an hour, and, if there is essential 
beauty beneath them, to perceive it. A far more radical evil is 
the epithet. The habit, borrowed from the Latin, of tagging 
practically every noun with a descriptive adjective, really viti- 
ated the English language. The adjective, of course, has as 
respectable a place as any other part of speech in the poet's vo- 
cabulary. A well-chosen adjective may contain the significance 
of a sentence, and there are many such in Pope. But there are 
many others which are put in merely because the epithet was 
regarded as one of the hallmarks of classical elegance. Usually 
they are perfectly accurate descriptions of the noun with which 
they are coupled, but they only describe its generic quality and 
add nothing to its significance 1n the particular context. Rather, 
by their effect of generalization, they weaken that significance. 
In the fragment of dialogue above quoted the vices and virtues 
of the adjective are pretty fully illustrated, Perhaps it is worth 
while to examine them in detail. 
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‘“‘Bloomy spray’’ is such a repulsive phrase that all one can say 
of it is that the poet ought to have thought of something better, 
‘‘Joyous music’’ is perfectly appropriate if in no way remarkable; 
“early linnets’’ is happy; “‘dawning day’’, of course, is merely 
the expansion, due to metrical exigencies, of one word into two; 
while both ‘‘warbling’’ and “‘lavish’’ are characteristic examples 
of the machine-made epithet. So, although it is rather more 
arresting, is the ‘‘purple’’ which, pendantically speaking, is 
incorrectly applied; for, on a literal interpretation, the line 
means that the year was purple before, instead of after, “‘lavish 
nature’ had painted it. ‘‘Purple’’, by the way, was a favorite 
adjective of Pope’s. In Strephon’s speech, both the epithets in 
the second line are unnecessary but harmless. The description 
of the crocus as ‘‘bright’’ undoubtedly helps the picture, while 
the particularization of the color of the violet is another super- 
fluity. ‘‘Breathing roses’’ is a typical neo-classical absurdity. 
On the other hand, ‘‘dancing shade’’, with its double sugges- 
tion of the gambols of the lamb and the movement of the water, 
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is admirable. 

Thus a dozen lines, if this valuation is correct, furnish a com- 
plete object lesson in the use and misuse of the epithet; although 
Pope was often both more brilliantly right and more deplorably 
wrong than he here shows himself. 

\ So much for the Pastorals, which since they nowhere vary 
materially in character or level, it is needless to examine further. 
For all the incidental touches of freshness in them, they are of 
their nature artificial. It is in Windsor Forest, if anywhere, 
that one would expect to find a more genuine nature‘ poetry. 
Pope certainly loved the forest, and some lines written on re- 
visiting it in later life have a real feeling of regret beneath their 
epigrammatic polish :-— 


‘This word ‘nature’ is irritating in its diversity of meanings and the difficulty 
of finding a substitute for any of them. Pope himself, of course, uses it con- 
stantly, but with a meaning of his own. He was a perfectionist, and for him 
nature was the source of perfection. In terms of humanity it connoted the 
ideal man, a moral, reasonable and social being, who was at once the point 
of departure and the goal of Pope’s philosophy, such as it was, 
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* All hail, once pleasing, once inspiring shade! 

Scene of my youthful loves and happier hours! 
Where the kind muses met me as I strayed, 

And gently pressed my hand, and said, ‘ Be ours !— 
Take ali thou e’er shalt have, a constant Muse: 

At court thou mayst be liked, but nothing gain; 
Stock thou mayst buy and sell, but always lose, 

And love the brightest eyes, but love in vain.’” 


The ‘‘inspiring shade’’, however, did not immediately inspire 
Pope to any great purpose. Windsor Forest is not one of his 
best poems. It is a medley of description, history, rococo my- 
thology and political prophecy. There are some pictures of the 
chase that areat any rate livelier than Somerville’s once admired 
work, but most modern readers wil] prefer Masefield’s Reynard 
the Fox to either. One catches no echo of the ‘‘deep music of 
the ancient forest’’ in Pope’s couplets. Perhaps the couplet was 
too narrow a room for that music to echo in. Perhaps no per- 
vading radiance, but only broken gleams of light, could possibly 
shine through a window divided into panes so small. 

Here, at any rate, is what Pope wrote when his attention was 
turned to the forest and nothing but the forest :— 


“The groves of Eden, vanished now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song. 
These, were my breast inspired with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water, seem to strive again ; 
Not chaos-like together crushed and bruised, 
But as the world harmoniously confused: 
Where order in variety we see, 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequered scene display, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 
As some coy nymph her lover’s warm address 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 
There, interspersed in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. 
Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 
There wrapped in clouds the bluish hills ascend. 
Even the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 
That crowned with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles the sable wastes adorn.” 
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There are a number of happy moments in this passage. There 
are no flagrant absurdities, and the stock puppets of classicism 
are not too obtrusively dangled before our eyes. What, then, 
is wrong? Why do the lines fail to give us any vital sense 
of green and growing things? /I have suggested above that 
the restrictions of the couplet may have something to do 
with it. But Marvell wrote his Garden in just as strict a 
measure; his tetrameters are as rigidly paired as Pope’s pen- 
tameters; and that beautiful poem is the very quintessence 
of greenery. 

We come back to the question of response to experience. In 
the lyrical poet that response is an immediate reaction; the 
experience is sufficient for him, and it is that on which his 
imagination gets to work. He has nothing to prove. But with 
Pope, even when he is merely describing, one feels that he is all 
the time implicitly fitting his facts into some preconceived 
scheme. He is never in that intimate contact with his material 
which alone can compel ignition. Always the non-conductor of 
theory intervenes. 

\ If we pursued our detailed inquiry further the conclusion 
would be the same. Pope saw human nature as he saw the 
things of earth, through a veil which reduced or enlarged the 
individual to a type. In his famous, and justly famous, por- 
traits of Atticus, Sporus, Bufo and the rest, although he did not 
spare the warts, they ceased under his brush to be one man’s 
personal disfigurement and became typical of all such blemishes. 
The Eloisa to Abelard is unique among his works. It is full oN 
an emotion to which one responds, if not with the ‘tumultuous 
sympathy’ which it inspired in De Quincey. But it is the sin- 
cere but rather rhetorical, rather melodramatic emotion of an 
Otway; never the emotion on fire of a Webster. The alterna- 
tions of mood are skillfully rendered, but there is something 
mechanical in their careful balancing. One seems to be listen- 
ing to two grave allegorical personifications of sacred and pro- 
fane love speaking in strophe and antistrophe, rather than to the 
actual, personal expression of a poignant inner conflict. Eloisa 
is too much of an abstraction to take her place among the great 
tragic women of poetry. 
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Pope had his own field of excellence, and it is well that he 
cultivated it. Had he continue! in the vein of Windsor Forest, 
oreven of Eloisa to Abelard, he could never have been more 
than a writer of the second rank. The historians of literature 
would have mentioned him with the temperate respect which 
they accord to Thomson or Young; the rest of us would have 
taken him for granted. As it is, the author of Zhe Rape of the 
Lock, the satirist of dullness, the polished aphorist can never be 
dislodged from his supremacy; for there is no surpassing perfec- 
tion. He will always have his readers, and most, perhaps, 
among those whose ear is unresponsive to the lyrical cry. Yet 
even while he was lavishing the power of his pen on some Grub 
Street hack or political nonentity, who but for his vivid invective 
would long ago have been buried in appropriate oblivion, he 
would ever and again, in sudden phrase or simile, betray the 
tenuity of the veil which separated him from his companions in 
the great procession. 

Pope himself, it would seem, dimly realized that there was 
some gift which the muses, when they pressed his hand in the 
forest, had withheld from him. His own favorite couplet, of 
all the thousands which he wrote, is said to have been this, from 
the Dunciad :— 


“Lo where Maeotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows.” 


“The reason of this preference,’’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘I can- 
not discover.’’ That reason is clearer now; but it is doubtful 
whether the poet could have put it into words. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 
London, England. 




















MRS. MEYNELL IN THE ‘LOST’ COLUMNS 


To rediscover Mrs. Meynell as she appeared to the earlier gen- 
eration, we should remember that she was for most of her hours 
not poet but journalist. At her death, our prosaic world, which 
has always had the grace to revere poetry, has honored the poet 
first. And even good lovers of Mrs. Meynell’s prose often for- 
get that the reprinted essays are salvage from years of punctual 
journalism, preserved for the most part as they came, red-hot, 
under the pressure of the impending column. It is time to 
remember, besides, that they represent but a moderate fraction 
of her whole product, the product of steady writing with the 
spur of necessity. Necessity, the mother of invention, has been 
here the mother of a good prose style. 

It is well for once not to talk of that style of hers. That has 
been, and will be, sufficiently considered. We may find a quite 
new interest if we turn to the unrepublished papers in the old 
London periodicals to see what for the benefit of the 80’s and 
go’s she had to say. 

Her Subjects had the benefit of a finer opportunism than is al- 
lowed to most journalists. She has told her own good fortune: 
‘*Mine was journalism that I loved, upon subjects of my own 
choosing.’’ She was never driven to ferret for sensation. She was 
fortunate to encounter editors who would let her say what she 
pleased and a public willing to read what she pleased to say. 
in various columns a leader in all bright games of phrase,—was 

Truly then she wrote out her life and thought,—all that 
could be publically shared. And hers was an experience excep- 
tionally rich, passed beyond our common wont, awake, alert to 
catch what she felt to be the common aim of art and letters, ‘‘/a 
vie surprise’. She was in her girlhood a convert to Catholi- 
cism and gave through a laborious youth her best to the Church. 
Known as daughter of a connoisseur and sister of a famous 
painter, she pursued through rigorous years the censorship of 
painting; and her luminous art criticism, although she has not 
cared to preserve it, makes a large proportion of her unrepub- 
lished work. She was a skilled amateur in language, and became 
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the glorified ‘‘grammarian’’ of whom the Wor/d loved to boast. 
Inheritor of a sure culture, she gave herself without timidity to 
a wide practice in literary estimates. The mother of many chil- 
dren, she knew the child as he cryptically is, and went far to 
deliver childhood criticism from the blight of the namby-pamby. 
On the Pal/ Mall Gazette she wrote first for the Autolycus col- 
umn intended for feminine interests, and became by a delightful 
accident what she is best known in journalism to be, the essayist 
of woman. She loved England with her mind and Italy with 
her heart, and could have fashioned forth a book upon Italy 
alone. She knew the aspects of many skies, and became artist 
of landscape according to the almost abandoned art of simple 
description which we cannot yet quite do without. She was 
remembrancer of all fine things that hurry forgets. 

The ‘‘lost’’ columns are rich for the gleaning. Here is still 
alive many a lost ‘‘color of life’’ and ‘“‘spirit of place’’. Her 
dath too, as she went, was strewn with wayfaring thoughts 
carelessly flung out, with capital phrase and capital comment, 
with Juminous parentheses, with chance illustrations more 
revealing of her lovely secrecies than larger matters which she 
has cared to make conspicuous by recovery. 

Here above all, in the recurrence of literary motives, in the 
application of some special test, now to one theme now to an- 
other, one learns her dearest tastes, her special prejudices, the 
standards which she seemed to consider more especially her own. 
They are a various confusion, if one tries to consider them 
together. But to remember them is to remember Mrs. Meynell 
and what she meant. There is no other way. 

‘‘Avoid the ready-made’’ in language. This is the first and 
great commandment. So far she has the words of eternal style 
in her disrelish of the phrase ‘‘jaded’’, therefore dishonest. 
Conventional speech has ‘‘operated as a barrier’’ between man 
and man,—to use the formal inflated term specially hateful to 
her. For the true word must be ‘‘fearless’’, flung forth with 
courage, winging its way if necessary and if possible on a flight 
untried before. She has perhaps not said the last word. Hers 
is not the creed of a style which has lost itself to find itself. 
But it is a creed sufficiently austere. 
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“To attend, to wait upon what you really think; not to 
interrupt yourself with too loud a word, not to translate 
your uncertainty by too pat a phrase, your moderation by a 
stress too emphatic!’’ ‘‘Never to yield for a moment to 
the common temptation of saying a thing because other 
people would probably have said it—or of beginning a sen- 
tence to the inner ear and finishing it to the ear of the pub- 
lic, —that is given to the few, and few care to attain to it.” 
*“‘Insensibly one becomes too tolerent of all habitual litera- 
ture.’”’ ‘‘There should be nothing habitual in literature, 
as there must not be in prayer. Every movement should 
have a special intention, an impulse to itself, a separate 
thought.’”’ 


The unconscious simplicity of this comparison between the 
dedication of the stylist and of the saint is the best sign of her 
intimate consecration to the truth of letters. 

Nothing true, furthermore, is ‘‘uncostly’’. ‘There is no 
such thing as style without visible means of support.’’ The 
creed of Mrs. Meynell demanded in the writer ‘‘loyal pains’’, a 
*fclose and watchful labor’’. Literature should be, as with 
George Eliot, ‘‘the double cream of thought’’. 

More than another, indeed, has Mrs. Meynell insisted upon 
the intellectual standard in the judgment of letters; above all, 
of poetry. By its stuff of thought shall poetry be known. Woe to 
the poet ‘‘affluent in words’’! . . ‘‘// poeta mt disse, ‘che pensi?’”’ 
is the heading of an early article in Zhe Pen, 1800, and it re- 
mained her appropriate motto till her poem by the same title of 
1922. It is the question which she puts to all modern poetry. 
‘It is a great thing to be caught to a poet’s heart; it is perhaps 
a greater to come close to his mind.’’ By other standards, indeed, 
she loved the verse of earlier times: ‘‘The simple poetry of pri- 
mary passions is of pastages..... Modern poetry should be 
complex and have mental charm.’’ She loved, too, by other 
standards the radiant poetry of the seventeenth century, for 
‘‘fair and flagrant things’ in verse, niceties of style sought with 
gusto and delight: 


‘There was a time somewhere about the period of Herrick, 
when the national speech had in itself a point, a turn, a kind 
of innocent wit which makes simple things sound well. 
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But our modern English is too picturesque as well as well- 
worn, to be appropriate at little cost, and epigrams written 
in it must be epigrams in matter.”’ 


Since it is the special felicity of modern verse to be complex, 
we understand her warm, if incomplete comprehension of 
Browning, her forgiveness for his roughness of phrase, for she 
reckoned it no part of a poet’s duty to make things easy for 
the reader. ‘‘No true thinking is altogether easy.’’ We under- 
stand the better her lifelong hostility to Swinburne, ‘‘who 
drew after him a whole body of enthusiastic plagiarizers’’. 
Perhaps she liad here a prejudice of which she was unaware. 
Swinburne seemed otherwise a flaunter at religion, a seeker of 
“uncostly liberties’’. Mrs. Meynell was always a devotee of 
discipline in general and of religious discipline in particular. 
But the recoil is fur the most part the recoil of the defender of 
words, words “‘organic’’, the holy body of thought. 

It would be easy however, to falsify Mrs. Meynell’s theory by 
over-emphasis. And happily she was not always more consistent 
than other critics. She was far from demanding from verse a 
process of ratiocination. She would never load the wing. She 
meant simply, I take it, that a poem must have a shaping spirit. 
It must never sound what Henley profanely called ‘‘pure bleat’’. 
It must bear the stamp not alone of a true emotion but of 
the faculty of ‘‘vigilance’’. 

After all, her dearest praise for the thing she loved was to 
call it ‘‘wild’’. The reader is startled till he learns that a good 
example of wildness is Tennyson's Dying Scvan. He is com- 
pletely reassured when he learns that poets so diverse as Gor- 
don Hake, Laurence Binyon, Herrick, yes, even Matthew 
Amold, have all at best the touch of wildness. For the wild 
thing to her was never the undisciplined, the untameable, or 
even the romantic, never the barbaric. Her wild thing had al- 
ways the wildness of the berry or the bloom, growing in the 
untoiling innocence of the lily of the field, in a glory neighborly 
but remote beyond the touch of Solomon. It had the scent of 
the wild flower, ‘‘an active purity’’, a fragrance which is ‘‘clean- 
ness positive and in action’’. ‘‘We need another word’’, she 
has said, than clean, a word to pass beyond in order to render the 
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imagery of the sweetbriar and rose, leaf and flower, and of the 
wild thyme.’’ These are the scents not “‘luxurious’’, but won- 
derful, in the ‘‘close confidence of nature’’. 

She has thus loved unforgettably the flavor of the wild straw- 
berry, beyond the approach of the vandal cultivator. For love 
of the wild thing she has even said and sung in protest at Eng. 
lish cookery: 


‘*The wild flavors are the vitality and perfume of the table. 
Our partridges have somehow lost it in their stubble; our 
pheasants almost deserve the name cf poultry; so little 
have they kept it in their covers. .... As for our straw- 
berries we have so long prized them for their corpulence 
and that alone that many of us have quite forgotten what 
the wild strawberry flavor is like, the wildest of all wild 
things. Our honey has lost it in the hives that set amid 
acres and acres of garden; so he that once tastes wild fresh 
honey among the fields of Piedmont is inclined to envy 
John the Baptist.”’ 


Yet the wild thing, to be loved best, must go only “‘a little 
wildly’. It is a beauty that has known and fed upon the utmost 
loveliness that man can make and then has run away. She has 
called it ‘‘escape’’ in a recent essay. Hers is the taste delicately 
austere, opposed to English fatness of production, but a taste 
which has loved always some trace of the companionship of 
nature and man. She has girded gently at our modern fancy for 
smooth beauty, our delight ‘‘to weed a ruin and plant it in re- 
peating patterns’’. But she has loved the ruins for all that. 

Dearer, maybe, than the lilies of the field are old walls, walls 
set in a place ‘‘where the sun blooms with antiquity and the 
present hour’, ‘‘visited by the alighting of seedlings and the 
drift of sunny air’’, cr perhaps walls of a park ‘‘that goes a-gyp- 
sying and forgets property’’. Such places as these, ‘‘places 
likely to have sun-dials’’, are ‘‘brooding and forgotten retreats 
of stone and flower’’,—the nooks ‘‘through which we may not 
pass on our own business’’, from which ‘‘we must go back on 
our own traces’’. There the gardens are much too old to have 
flowers except the random ones. Here grow the best flowers of 
all, ‘‘a little wild’’, cut loose from the borders. 
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And so in poetry wildness is ‘‘escape’’, ‘‘remoteness’’, ‘‘the 
element of flight’’. It isa quality fine and fugitive, imperfect and 
untouched, slipped from the symmetry of gardens and the humil- 
jation of repeating patterns. Such is the beauty of Marceline 
Valmore. ‘‘She has the act of flight. Birds and bells, volleys of 
birds and flocks of bells, take wings with the lines she sets free’’. 
So again in the criticism of Marvell the misunderstood, she 
has bettered the tradition which labels him unthinkably the 
‘garden poet’, knowing him at his best for a poet of a ‘‘wild 
civility’’, who ‘‘met two or three times a muse he hardly 
looked for among the trodden paths, a spiritual creature waiting 
behind a laurel or an apple tree’’ and became for the lucky 
moment ‘‘a wilder and a simpler man’’. For Coventry Patmore 
her latest and perhaps her dearest praise is that his mind was 
like a garden,—escaped. And for the anthology of English 
verse, perhaps to those who know it the most delightful of all 
our English garlands, she chose her title from the phrase of 
Emerson, her constant motto for best verse—which should be 
written ‘‘a little wildly and with the flower of the mind’’. 

Perhaps her first counsel to the poet was to avoid movements. 
“The hosts of the unremembered’’, she has said, ‘‘are gen- 
erally led by something literary called a movement. And this 
is only one of the innumerable signs upon the literary herd that 
are fit for oblivion.’’ One remembers in amused contrast the 
retrospective wistfulness of Ford Maddox Hueffer sighing for a 
movement to cheer us again, ‘‘any movement’’. Mrs. Meynell, 
perhaps, might have allowed to authors what she allowed to 
painters of benefit from a commom consciousness :— 


‘Our quarrel with English painters would be that they are 
not modern enough, that they linger a little behind. They 
lose the benefit of the pull altogether which makes the long 
pull and the strong pull effective.”’ 


Communism of thought, then, appeared to her more dangerous 
than communism of vision. For the group instinct in letters, 
indeed, Mrs. Meynell had something more than disdain, some- 
thing very like fear. It meant a disloyalty to the personal integ- 
rity, to singleness of intent, a desecration perhaps of an inviola- 
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ble secrecy. ‘‘An author thinks and speaks in a certain solitude, 
His words as regards their truest meaning are not so much heard 
as overheard.’’ At his worst he must never be a “‘waiter upon 
literary fashion, a weakling trusting to the strength of numbers 
of a literary company’’. A movement meant at its best to hera 
literary provincialism mistaking itself for fashion. 

‘*Be of the centre’, not ‘‘of the province’. This was Mrs. 
Meynell’s earliest dictum not only for letters but for life. And 
although she ceased later to repeat it, it remained in her work 
implicit till theend. Itis a reminder which touches us feelingly, 
We have our retreats of prejudice where we become upon 
entrance intellectually deaf and blind. ‘‘A separation from the 
many, a herding within a little village of the intellect with those 
who share a cherished opinion, whatever it may be, this isa kind 
of provincialism which triumphs over all places and time.’’ We 
are convinced; we are emphatic; we assert; we indulge ‘‘the 
uneasy certainties of bigotry’’. But our emphasis is the sign of 
our intellectual remoteness. The provincial spirit lives enclosed 
‘tin horrible nearness to others of his kind, in hopeless remote- 
ness from those who are not of his kind’’. Mrs. Meynell was 
speaking just here of local provincialism; but she was equally 
aware of the very provincialism which lurks perhaps in the heart 
of the ‘‘movement”’ most advanced. ‘‘To be of the centre’’ was 
one of her counsels of perfection in Merry England, the Catholic 
periodical to which she paid such loyal service. 

Evident, too, was the laughing rationality of her counsel to 
good sense in the heat of controversy. Accept satire upon non- 
essentials without resentment or perversity. Reform in faulty 
details without reluctance. A loyal pride takes thereby no risk. 
“The Catholics of England must never disappoint a noble hope, 
for they are citizens of no mean city.’’ 

She had a wise word, too, against an easy blindness in the face 
of scientific problems, so vital a part of modern life. Faith may 
feel no anxiety on behalf of eternal truth, but it may counsel an 
intellectual courtesy, a respect for the antagonist, recognition 
that the problems of the day are real problems. Most distinct 
was the warning against contempt for the opponent. ‘‘The de- 
sire to despise’’, she tells us in another connection, ‘‘is not the 
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Jeast shabby among the unpublished wishes of mankind.’’ And 
before the mysteries of nature— 


‘the difficulties of science are not to be set aside by a scoff 
at ‘so-called’ science and so ‘so-called’ philosophy. The 
Catholic must strive, whether our dispute be with the ritu- 
alist over the infinitely little of the rubric, or with the 
scientist over the infinitely great of the stars, or with a 
thinker over the infinitely difficult of the human heart.’’ 


But one must strive in serenity, in a catholicy of understanding 
beyond the reach of the dweller in any little village of the mind 
without fever and without fear. 

Hers was a suggestion most discreetly given, with tact and 
prudence, never noisy or disturbed. It was all the more 
effective in that it came from a Catholic faith glad and unreserved, 
not restive under discipline. It wasa faith chosen for its obedi- 
ences. She had no ‘‘uneasy certainties of bigotry’’. Catholics, 
she might be supposed to say, are free of a church which has no 
need of the apologies of weakness. 

And for all time and all sects and sexes: Avoid the ‘‘vehement 
voice’’! Senenity never speaks in the key of excitement, excite- 
ment which betrays always an inner perturbation, the absence of 
strength. Lovers of Ruskin remember her superb commendation 
of the Ruskin energy: ‘‘Compared with his great vitality, the 
vivacity of other writers is little more than an insignificant and 
ineffectual agitation’’. A French novelist displeases her, and she 
has her word ready: ‘‘He has in fact vivacity, and his vivacity 
is as tiresome as a woman’s’’. In the last word we have the clue 
to her own touch of vehemence upon this theme. The vehement 
voice which she dreaded to hear was the ‘‘treble note’. It betrays 
too often the lack of reserve power and the confidence that comes 
with it, which she felt to be the special weakness of women. 

She has been known in journalism as the champion of woman. 
She has sheltered in her criticism the women whom history has 
slighted through favor to the man, Steele’s Prue, Lady Byron. 
She has been the stout defender of modern woman, repulsing 
with dangerous suavity the immemorial condescension of man to 
woman's intellect. With steady good-nature she has jeered at the 
notion of a psychology developed in a line of separate heredity. 
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She has recognized no sexual distinctions of syntax, returning 
the jest at feminine illiteracy by reference to ‘ 
grammar. ‘‘It has been proved that her ignorance is different 
from that of a man, that her incapacity has a futility unlike the 
futility achieved by man.’’ To Miss Martineau, whom she 
delighted to abhor, she allowed ‘‘a masculine understanding”, 
**So much is to her credit. The question is, perhaps, how much 
returns to the masculine understanding.”’ 

Her best service to woman has been to keep quietly but 
recurrently before public attention, almost without comment, 
always without forcing, the open questions for a consideration 
of woman's dignity, —the right of the poor bride to a dower, the 
right of the Frenchwoman to a revision of the marriage law, the 
right and perhaps necessity of the married woman to an inde- 
pendent calling, the right to equal pay for efficient laborers of 
both sexes. She implied without assertion the essential dignity 
of womanhood before the law and in the economic struggle. One 
‘‘movement’’ she joined,—the suffrage, in all peaceful ways. “I 
marched and marched and marched’’, she has said. 

Her word had power because it was spoken without blindness. 
She recognized provincialism in woman’s nature: ‘‘The greater 
number of hobbies bear a side-saddle’’. She admitted in woman’s 
judgment too personal an absorption: ‘‘This is indeed the uni- 
versal need of woman, that she cannot take a more large and 
general heart’’. And insistently she returned to the charge 
against feminine vivacity, the over-skittishness which she felt 
to be the index of woman’s literary limitation. It was a fault 
keenly detected in the lady-novelist. It made for her the mo- 
notony of Lady Mary Montague and of Miss Mitford ‘‘with her 
indefatigable little animation’. And the letters of poor May 
Moses, which might perhaps have been allowed to rest in their 
graves, have the ‘‘vivacity which is the staple quality of the 
lady-journalist of our own day.’’ It has ‘‘a shape and a kick”. 
And this is a jibe not peevish but considered, a recall] to the strong 
‘touch of the masculine artist, a remembrance that only strength 
can be really gentle. 

Mrs. Meynell worked for a time now almost come when the 
woman artist might be considered on her own merits:— 


masculine’ 
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‘*As a rule woman is best praised, if the truth must be told, 
without the word ‘feminine’, so long as it is a word of half- 
reproach or negation.”’ 


In an article written since the war she put in prose the summons 
of her popular poem :— 


‘‘New duties demanding new endurances and exacting a 
response to new tests, have set women thinking of them- 
selves not only as daughters of women, but as daughters of 


” 


men. 


With increaring steadiness the ‘‘vehement voice’’ will be stilled. 
And Mrs. Meynell has hoped for a day when the word feminine 
might be used in praise, — 


“not as a grace but as a force, not as the negation of something 
else but as a positive thing and therefore an energy standing 
sufficiently alone.’’ 


The gentlest counsel of Mrs. Meynell is her summons to gra- 
cious living. ‘‘Lovely and pleasant in their lives’’ was the iron- 
ical title chosen for her once noted essay on the Carlyle letters. 
And her repeated call is to serenity of relation beyond the wont 
and perhaps the imagination of the Anglo-Saxon. If we are 
upon our travels, why not discontinue now and then the suspicion 
that we are being cheated? At home about our literary tasks we 
may perform them with tranquillity even if there is an avalanche 
of children pouring down the staircase. In company and at 
leasure we may practise ‘‘the courteous game of pretending to 
be amused’’. Repeated most frequently is the reminder of 
gayety,—not in the name of morals of ‘‘our great task of happi- 
ness’’ as Stevenson put it, but inthe name of light. Let us not, 
like the Carlyles, ‘‘teach each other sadness’’. Let us find ‘‘a 
gayer resignation to seeing our capacities for good unfulfilled’. 
Let us avoid the too common ingratitude for a gayety that over- 
spreads the whole teeming, devouring world of life’’. She hada 
lively contempt for the ‘‘ugliness of melancholy’’; she opposed 
a stout front to what she felt to be ‘‘the advancing wave of 
modern pessimism’’. Mournful America was her satirical title 
to a review of a mid-western novel which seems strange to-day 
in its dismalness, Merry England was the right title for the 
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magazine to which she gave the first vigor of her youth. She, 
too, in her own person wished ‘‘an England brave and merry even 
in the midst of human sorrow’’. And the immediate business 
for us all she would still call as in 1883, ‘‘to live in joyousness 
and pleasantness with one another’. 

Hers was a presence “‘lovely and pleasant’’,—for in this season 
of her death personal reference may be forgiven. In her long 
battle with frailty she achieved a grace of living, her best legacy. 

Friends of late years will remember her always in her country 
home, the fine old cottage set low in the Sussex lanes. Here in 
the library, centre of all good activity, she found strength to 
appear at least a little of cach day, a beloved presence seeming 
a bit apart and yet graciously of her company. Of late her 
figure has not been the bent flower of the Sargent portrait, but 
taut and firm, resolute with the courage of conscious weakness 
conquered or ignored. Her memorable eves, dark and sorrow- 
ful in repose, were ready to light at the first demand of kind- 
ness. Her voice, troubled at times with baflement of weakness 
or of repressed weariness, rose gently above her company, reso- 
nant, rich in quality, quickened to laughing insistence in defence 
of thought or phrase. The mind, worn too often by restless 
ness, moved always with contro’, stiffening at need for con- 
centrated thought or for wit to put a visitor at ease. She lived, 
ready for what the day should send,—whether the cherished 
leisure for a new poem, day-long attendance at a cricket-match 
in the pursuit of good fellowship, or a visit from a troupe of chil- 
dren, perhaps a legion of girl scouts dropped in to afternoon tea. 
Vigilant always in the hoarding of her strength, she made it 
enough for beauty. 

Yes, hers was a presence lovely and pleasant. It was a spirit 
sustained by the vigor of an unyielded will, a will which kept its 
soul alive, which passed through maturity and remembered 
childhood, which submitted to disease and remembered healh, 
which rested patieint in the prison of this body, and remem- 
bered liberty. 

ANNE KIMBALL TUELL. 


Wellesley College. 











SAPPHO’S HYMN TO APHRODITE 
(A TRANSLATION) 


Daughter of Zeus, undying Aphrodite, 
High on thy vari-colored marble throne, 
Immortal fashioner of love-spells mighty, 
Leave me not now alone. 


Vex not, O Queen, my soul with weary sadness, 
But hearken to my plea as in old time, 


When thou didst hear my voice in amorous madness 


And lent thine aid sublime. 


Then didst thou leave thy Father's golden palace 

And, drawn by lovely swallows, winged in light, 

Came swiftly o’er the sombre earth to solace 
My spirit, lost in night. 


And then, O Blessed One, so subtly smiling, 
Thy deathless face thou didst incline to me, 
And gently asked what boon my soul, reviling, 
Might necd to set it free. 


Who wrongs thee now, fair Sappho, that again 
Thou seek’ st the mighty Peitho’s allied guile? 

Be comforted! Though not for love-gifis fain, 
Vet will he give; and, fleeing, yearn the while: 

Though now he may, unwilling, love disdain, 
Soon must he love thee, captive of thy smile! 


My soul is seared with fire ; 
O Goddess, come to me, 

Grant him whom I desire 
And set my spirit free! 


Wituiam A. Drake, 
Dayton, Ohio. 











THE PLANTATION IN ULSTER AT THE 
BEGINNING OF JAMES I'S REIGN * 


The Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland in the twelfth century 
was only an invasion, not a conquest. Various feudal depen. 
dencies were planted, but there was no complete subjugation. 
The kings of England in the Middle Ages gave what attention 
they had to spare to their wars in France, Scotland and Wales; 
they had not sufficient money or men with which to enforce their 
authority in Ireland. In the later Middle Ages, therefore, the 
Irish recovered most of their lands, the original Anglo-Normans 
in remote districts becoming practically Irish, or establishing 
a position as independent princes. English law and govern. 
ment were known only in the district about Dublin, the Eng- 
lish Pale, and even this part of the country was harried by the 
surrounding Irish, who came down from the mountains to carry 
off English property or exacted heavy tributes as the price of 
peace. 

In the sixteenth century England, through the adoption of the 
Protestant Reformation, involved herself in European polities 
and attracted the hostility of Spain. She had to look to her 
defences, and Ireland was the weak spot in her armor. The 
Irish had taken sides in English party politics during the Wars 
of the Roses and as a Catholic country Ireland was an_ obvious 
gate of invasion for any Power that might wish to attack Eng- 
land. Until Henry VIII's time, the state of Ireland had not 
mattered much; now the Irish problem became of the greatest 
importance. 

England required strong government after the havoc wrought 
by the Wars of the Roses, and accepted graciously the absolutism 
of the Tudors. These monarchs had no standing army and poor 
financial resources, but they could use the arm of the law and were 
believers in the power of government. The English nobles, who 





* The County of Monaghan was not included in the Plantation. Down 
and Antrim were colonized gradually and unofficially from the Scottish 
Lowlands during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
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had done as they wished during the Wars of the Roses, were now 
loyal subjects of the Crown. It occurred to Henry VIII that 
the Irish chiefs might also become Joyal subjects, and that the 
people who had hitherto been denied the benefits of English law 
might be brought to acknowledge English sovereignty. Henry 
VIII was a man of strong imagination. Instead of listening to 
the English officials in Ireland, who advised a policy of repres- 
sion, he decided to negotiate with the chiefs. He treated them 
as English nobles and gave them large slices of the land which 
he had taken from the Irish Church. They also received Eng- 
lish titles and agreed to hold their lands from the Crown, swear- 
ing fealty from father to son in accordance with feudal usage. 
This piece of statesmanship secured a settlement and Ireland 
was peaceful for the first time for centuries. Both the King and 
chieftains were pleased with their bargain, but neither had reck- 
oned with the Irish people at large. By Irish law all the land 
belonged in theory to the tribe, and by the custom of Tanistry, 
which Henry VIII ignored, the chieftainship of a clan did not 
legally descend from father to son. The people exercised the 
right of election, and he who was chosen chief was not necessa- 
rily the son of the reigning prince, but the strongest and wisest 
of his kinsmen. Irish and English law were soon at variance 
over this matter. The chiefs could not stand out against public 
opinion. The natural outcome of the situation was rebellion on 
one side and repression and conquest on the other. Henry VIII's 
policy—his attempt to anglicise Ireland with the help of the 
chieftains—broke down under Elizabeth. No wholesale conquest 
was undertaken, but as each great chieftain rebelled he was 
crushed and his lands confiscated to the Crown. 

The most formidable of the rebellions was that of the O’Neills 
of Ulster. Here the casus belli was the question of Tanistry 
versus English succession, but as time went on the O’Neills be- 
came so powerful that they headed a great national rebellion 
which, if successful, would have changed the whole history of 
Ireland. Ulster, which had never yet been properly conquered 
by the English, was protected by mountains and lakes from 
an invading army; and the thick forests which covered the 
plains, while they formed admirable cover for the Irish, proved 
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veritable death-traps for the soldiers of Elizabeth, used as they 
were to challenge a visible enemy in the plains of France or 
Flanders. The Ulstermen had also close allies in their kins. 
men, the Scots of the Isles, who were so near at hand that they 
could be summoned by the lighting of bonfires upon the Antrim 
coast, whenever there was pressing need. Above all other ad- 
vantages the Irish had the leadership of O’ Neill, who had been 
brought up in the English court, and who taught his men to use 
English firearms; a man whom Henry IV of France reckoned as 
one of the greatest soldiers of the age. After his victory over 
the English at the Blackwater (1598) his luck seems to have 
turned. Instead of attacking Dublin, as the terror-stricken 
Council there imagined he would, he was left in the lurch by his 
Irish allies and a unique opportunity was lost. The Spaniards 
failed at Kinsale, and English sea-power hemmed in O'Neill 
from behind, besides securing a constant stream of reinforce- 
ments from England which gradually wore out his strength. He 
was forced to submit. Fynes Moryson gives a graphic account 
of how Lord Mountjoy kept this proud chieftain on his knees for 
hours before he would grant him pardon. He submitted in the 
name of the Queen, but learned to his dismay, when brought to 
Dublin in triumph, that Elizabeth was dead and that James I 
had become King. 

James, who was often wiser than his contemporaries, was all 
for conciliation in Ireland. He issued a general pardon and tuok 
all the Irish under his immediate protection. Ulster, hitherto 
the strongest and most Irish part of the country, lay at his feet 
and the great O’Neill was humbled. There was no further need 
for fighting, Elizabeth’s armies had conquored, now was the 
time for a display of statesmanship. During the Tudor period 
English law and administration had been gradually extended 
over the greater part of the country, counties had been cre- 
ated and county administration had been set up. Not in Ulster, 
however, where the chiefs had ruled their people by the old 
Brehon Law, and where sheriffs entered the North at the peril of 
their lives. The English judges in Dublin now declared the 
Brehon Law abolished. English law was to take its place, English 
judges were to go on circuit in Ulster, and all were to hold their 
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lands of the Crown. The power of the great Irish chieftains 
rested not on the extent of their private demesnes, but on the 
allegiance of their vassals. These supported them in war and 
supplied them with rents in money and kind; if the vassals as 
well as themselves became direct subjects of the Crown this 
meant that the power of the chiefs was lost, that they became 
the mere equals of the minor clansmen. O'Neill and his ally 
O'Donnell, seeing that the old clan system upon which their 
power had depended was gone, and finding such a situation in- 
tolerable, suddenly left the country. This event was the well- 
known ‘‘Flight of the Earls’’ and it was the immediate antece- 
dent of the Plantation. The situation was now changed. All 
the English plans for the reform of the North under the Irish 
chieftains collapsed. Ulster was left without leaders, and the 
Crown had to step into a vacuum and erect a new sovereignty. 
Leix and Offaly had been colonized, as also the great Desmond 
estates in Munster; why not Ulster, especially as so many of 
the English soldiers and officials who had taken part in Ty- 
rone’s war were clamoring for rewards? 

England was at this period definitely becoming a colonizing 
Power; she was passing through an agrarian revolution at home 
which had thrown many out of work; her surplus population 
had to turn elsewhere. Some went to America, but Ireland was 
nearer, and, as report had it, was a mine of natural riches which 
would well repay attention. The Government saw further; an 
English plantation in Ulster would warn off the Spaniards should 
they contemplate another invasion, the rents of undertakers’ 
lands would secure a revenue for the Crown, the undertakers 
themselves, ‘‘civil men and well-affected in religion’’, besides 
acting as a living bulwark against rebellion, might convert the 
people to Protestantism, and teach them to bow before English 
law and to adopt English manners and customs. 


“England was never that can be heard of fuller of peo- 
ple than it is at this day [so wrote Sir Thomas Smith in 
1572] and the dissolution of abbeys hath done two things of 
importance herein. It hath doubled the number of gentle- 
men and marriages whereby cometh daily more increase of 
people, and such younger brothers as are wont to be thrust 
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into abbeys there to live an idle life since that is taken 
from them, must now seek some other place to live in . . 
and the excessive expense both in diet and apparel maketh 
that men which should have but small portions cannot main- 
tain themselves . . . thus stand we at home. Then went 
I to examine the state of countries abroad, and found that 
all the countries adjacent round about were as well peopled, 
or better than we be, or else more barren. . . . Ireland is 
the Queen’s inheritance; many counties there . . . given 
to her by Act of Parliament, others hers by descent, the 
which lie almost desolate. To inhabit and reform so bar- 
barous a nation as that is, and to bring them to the knowl- 
edge of law, were both a godly and commendable deed, and a 
sufficient work for our age.’’ 


It is obvious that Bacon exercised a powerful influence upon 
“the Plantation. He wrote a Discourse on the subject, which he 
presented to James I as a New Year's gift at the opening of 
1609. He pointed out that there were too many people in Eng- 
land for the means of subsistence, and that the surplus population 
would be better in Ireland. ‘‘So shall your Majesty in this work 
have a double commodity, in the avoidance of people here and 
in making use of them there.’’ He thought that a plantation 
would ‘‘discomfort all hostile attempts of foreigners which the 
weakness of that Kingdom had heretofore invited’’. He con- 
sidered that the enterprise would be ‘‘a great profit and strength” 
to the Crown, especially if the Parliament of England would aid 
the work, perceiving that ‘‘the action was not a flash, but a solid 
and settled pursuit’. Lastly, he said, ‘‘it will be a means to 
secure the country against future perils in case of any revolt or 
defection’’. Bacon’s views found favor with the King and the 
Plantation policy took shape. 


At least one far-seeing statesman in Ireland declared that the 
rights of the Irish should be maintained. The Deputy, Sir 
Arthur Chichester, wrote to the Privy Council at the close of 
the year 1608 that ‘‘consideration must be had of the natives, 
who are many, that either the powerful gentlemen, or else the 
honester sort and best deserving may be so satisfied in this divi- 
sion as may quell envy.’’ He looked upon the plantation as ‘‘of 
the nature of those things that are to be wished, rather than hope- 
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ful to be effected’’, but he was overruled. Sir John Davies, the 
Attorney-General, held Bacon’s view of a plantation as a thorough- 
going scheme of colonization, and, as he had the ear of the 
Government, it was his policy that prevailed. 

Davies and the other officials had the greatest contempt for 
the Irish clan system. The Brehon Law was no law, but only a 
‘“Jewd custom’’. ‘‘If we consider the nature of these Irish 
customs’’, wrote Davies, ‘‘we shall find that the people that doth 
use them, must of necessity be enemies to all good government’’. 
“In England’, he explained, ‘‘all well-ordered men have certain 
estates, and their inheritances descend from father to son, which 
doth give them encouragement to build and to plant and to im- 
prove their lands’’. By the Irish custom of Tanistry a chief had 
no more than a life interest in his land, and so he had no motive 
for maintaining good government. He was a mere tyrant 
among his tenants, not ruling by law but crushing them with 
heavy exactions. Again, the Irish custom of Gavelkind, by 
which estates were divided periodically among the members of 
a sept, seemed to him and other of the King’s judges a ‘‘mere 
hotchpot’’ arrangement which led to confusion. No one under 
this system had a settled interest in his estate. The Irish did 
not build houses, they had not developed town life: much bet- 
ter that all these customs should be swept away, and that all 
should become civil subjects of the commonwealth under the 
law of England. That was all very well, but does the official 
view represent a perfectly correct picture of Irish social life 
in the sixteenth century? We can safely say that it does not. 
Even the State Papers show that though the Irish, especially in 
Ulster, did not build walled towns, they had often good tim- 
bered houses, and that before the Elizabethan wars the country 
was full of corn. Corn means cultivation, and cultivation im- 
plies a by no means disordered social system. The rights of 
chiefs over their vassals were laid down in the Brehon Law 
Tracts, and even in the sixteenth century were very strictly de- 
fined. Gavelkind was not a constant redistribution of lands 
within the whole tribe, as the English judges implied, and was 
not carried out haphazard, but was a division among relatives 
arranged according to complicated rules which were generally 
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understood. Numbers of privileged persons held private estates, 
and although the tribesman at large was not very powerful, he 
could not be turned off his lands and had very definite rights. 
As for Davies’s charge that the Irish were enemies to all good 
government, they were as a matter of fact very faithful to their 
own laws. ‘‘There is no people under the sun’’, he admits on 
another occasion, ‘‘that doth love equal and indifferent justice 
better than the Irish.”’ 


‘‘As tending their government in their corporations 
[wrote Payne, the English colonist in Munster in 1589] 
when they bear rule, is done with such wisdom, equity and 
justice as demands worthy commendations: for I myself, 
divers times, have seen in several places within their juris- 
dictions well nigh 20 causes decided at one sitting, with 
such ‘indifference’, that for the most part both plaintiff and 
defendant have departed contented.’’ 


The English writers of this period, such as Campion and Fynes 
Moryson, depict the Irish as poor and barbarous, by nature 
pious, brave, generous and hospitable, but ignorant and super- 
stitious, living on a mean diet in miserable houses, given over 
to plundering their neighbors, or leading a wandering pastoral 
existence without regard to agriculture. They describe them no 
doubt as they actually saw them, many of them miserable enough, 
living in a country which had been devastated by the wars. We 
must allow for a certain amount of prejudice on the part of 
English writers. They wrote as the conquerors of a stubborn 
people. They had no knowledge of Irish and little insight into 
the technicalities of the Brehon Law, which was not a freakish 
custom, but a reasonable system, suited to a primitive social 
condition once common to the rest of Europe. Edmund Spenser 
alone of the writers of the period displays a feeling of respect for 
the antiquity of the Irish system :— 


‘* All the customs of the Irish would minister occasion of 
a most ample discourse of the original of them and the 
antiquity of that people. Which in truth, I think to be more 
ancient than most that I know of in this part of the world; 
so as if it were in the handling of some men of sound judg- 
ment and plentiful reading it would be most pleasant and 
profitable.’’ 
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Those who were responsible for the administration of the 
Plantation held different views. The Irish social system con- 
flicted with English ideas of law and made it difficult for them 
to govern the country. In the absence of any permanent central 
authority within the clan (for Tanistry implied a constantly 
shifting sovereignty) it was very difficult for the Government to 
deal with the Irish people. The introduction of feudal ideas of 
Jand tenure was intended to break up the clan system. The 
chiefs had entered into agreements with the Crown, had taken 
upon them the responsibility of acting on behalf of the tribes- 
men, they had broken into rebellion and repudiated their agree- 
ments, therefore their estates were rightly confiscated. The 
English officials acted quite logically upon the case as it presented 
itself tothem. But Irish writers regarded the matter differently. 
One of them pointed out that all patents granted by Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth were useless, since the Irish held their lands for 
many thousands of years, long before the English came into the 
country, in fact; but that was a too fundamental question for 
practical politics and it was not considered. 

The Plantation was carried out by a series of Commissions. 
The first was appointed in 1608 to establish the general claim of 
the Crown; the second in 1609 to make an exact survey of the 
escheated counties, the third in 1610 to secure final arrange- 
ments. Sir John Davies throughout was the inspiration of the 
Government; he proved by law that the Irish had lost all claim 
to their lands, and in his letters to Salisbury he gives a lively 
description of the proceedings of the Commissioners. 

The Government plan for the Plantation in the six counties of 
Donegal, Tyrone, Armagh, Coleraine, Fermanagh and Cavan 
was briefly as follows: The lands were divided into three pro- 
portions of 1,000, 1,500 and 2,000 acres and were offered to 
English and Scottish planters on condition that certain rules 
were observed. Market towns and free schools were to be 
founded, and individual settlers were to build strong castles, or 
brick houses, with bawns or courtyards about them, to take the 
Oath of Supremacy, and to pay a fixed rent according to the size 
of their holding. Servitors or military men for a higher rent 
might have Irish tenants upon their lands; the other planters, 
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supposed to be without warlike experience, were forbidden to 
have them but were to import a competent number of English 
and Scotch to reside upon their estates. 

The rules for the Plantation were very carefully considered, 
for it was determined to avoid mistakes which had been made in 
the past. The Munster settlers, for instance, had neglected to 
provide themselves with arms, and when they had been attacked 
by the Irish had had to fly from their lands. English yeomen 
had gained the impression that although Ireland was a rich 
country, in which one might make one’s fortune, it was not ex- 
actly a bed of roses. Settlers, therefore, did not come over to 
Ireland at first in the numbers that were anticipated: they were 
afraid that the Irish outlaws would attack them and destroy their 
farms. An English gentleman wrote as follows in 1610:— 


‘Since my coming from Dublin, within 6 days after my 
arrival here in London, I think I was asked 16 several 
times what I thought of this plantation in the north of Ire- 
land, and whether it were possible that these laborers and 
workmen that are now sent over for the building, could save 
their throats from cutting, or their heads from being taken 
from their shoulders before the work were finished: or what 
assurance there could be, that when this erection were fully 
perfected, and that men did think themselves to be most 
quietly settled, why might not the Irish do then as they had 
done before, in one night to lay waste and consume all with 
fire and sword ?”’ 


To put heart into the enterprise the Government at last ap- 
proached the wealthy city of London, in the hope that the citi- 
zens would form a joint-stock company for the colonization of 
the North. The natural advantages of Ulster were set forth in 
glowing terms: here there were beef, pork, fish and game in 
abundance; timber for shipping, butter, cheese, hides and tallow; 
the coasts lay ready for traffic, not only with England and Scot- | 
land, but also with Spain and even Newfoundland. Many thou- 
sands might be set to work here ‘‘to the advancement of several 
trades and benefit of particular persons’’, so that London could 
find an outlet for some of its surplus population, keep free of 
overcrowding and plague, and reap a handsome profit to boot. 
The curiosity of the City Council was aroused, and it was deter- 
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mined to send over four representative men who should inspect 
the country for themselves. London had been offered the mod- 
ern County of Londonderry, which included the City of Derry, 
and the County of Coleraine, besides part of Tyrone and adjoin- 
ing districts in Donegal and Antrim. The four stout burgesses 
were therefore led through this country ‘‘by the best ways’’ and 
‘‘matters of distaste’’, such as ‘‘fear of the Irish’’, were not so 
much as named. Chichester procured them samples of raw 
hides, tallow, salmon, pipestaves, beeves and iron ore to take 
back to the Lord Mayor, and they returned to London delighted 
with their visit. The City agreed toaccept the Government’s 
terms: certain rents were fixed, so many houses were to be built, 
so many important privileges were secured by the Londoners. 
The next step was the formation of a company, later known as 
the ‘‘Irish Sgciety’’, to represent the Corporation. The initial 
capital outlay was raised by means of a rate levied upon the London 
Livery Companies, to each of which grants were apportioned by 
lot. The Londoners looked upon the settlement as a commercial 
speculation and had an eye to immediate profits; they obtained 
more Jand than was originally intended, and made a handsome 
profit from the timber of the woods; they also kept Irish tenants 
on their lands at low wages. Thus they contravened the terms 
of their agreement, but insured the success of their undertaking. 
In 1634 the wealth of the London Society excited the cupidity 
of the Star Chamber, and Charles I, who was never on good terms 
with his democratic Capital, struck it a side-blow in Ireland by 
annulling the patents granted by James I. A fresh charter was 
obtained at the Restoration, however, under which the Irish So- 
ciety and the city companies still hold. Recently the greater 
part of the lands have been sold to the tenants under the Irish 
Land Purchase Acts. 

The surveys of the Plantation made during the next twenty 
years show us the settlers at work. Though only 500,000 odd 
acres were accounted for officially, nearly 4,000,000 acres, includ- 
ing arable, waste and bog, had been allotted in all the six coun- 
ties. The castles or fortified houses, as described in a survey 
made in 1619, were usually from sixty to eighty feet in length, 
two or three stories high, and were generally surrounded by a 
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bawn or rampart of lime or stone. These bawns, the ruins of 
which may still be seen in different parts of the North, were 
often seventy to eighty fect square, and fifteen feet high, with 
flanking towers at the corners. Near them were generally a few 
houses often described as being of ‘cage-work’, 7. ¢., with 
strengthening timber beams. The smaller gentry and clergy 
seem to have resided in long, low thatched houses, with a ground- 
floor and some rooms in the slope of the roof. The settlers had 
come in fair numbers, but a great many Irish had been kept at 
work on the estates, for they were industrious and were willing to 
accept low wages in order to remain on their Jands. The plant- 
ers from Scotland made the best settlers, for they were more 
industrious than the English and made more of their Irish ten- 
ants. They brought with them the organization of their national 
church and so gave to the Plantation the distinctly Puritan 
character which has always characterized it. 

By the year 1641 the settlement had taken root. In a report 
of the Lords Justices and Council of Ireland they say that— 


‘‘The Plantations here prudently begun by Elizabeth and 
piously proceeded in by his Majesty’s most blessed father as 
by the blessing of God they have prospered well, to the 
great advantage of the Crown and benefit of the inhabitants 
planted, so they have been the very original and preservation 
of the peace and happiness which of late years this kingdom 
has enjoyed. That by them several English towns, castles, 
houses of strength and churches have been built in many 
remote and desolate parts of this kingdom, more societies 
of Protestants settled than are in all the kingdom besides, 
religion, civility, schools, manufactures and trades in a good 
measure for the time introduced; a clergy well-enabled by 
glebes of his Majesty’s bounty and otherwise, and the lands 
by habitation generally raised to values far above former 
times. .. . The great Irish Lords who for so many ages 
so grievously infested this kingdom are either taken away, 
or so levelled with others in point of subjugation as al] now 
submit to the rule of the law, and many of them live in 
good order. .. . The country is now full of persons of 
quality of British birth and of civilly educated Irish... . 
There was no way to reduce this kingdom to the English 
laws and obedience of the Crown and to free England from 
the charge thereof, but only a full conquest or a politic ref- 
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ormation by plantations, as is affirmed in a resolution taken 
in the reign of King Henry VIII by the then Lord Deputy 
and Council, who all except the Deputy were born here, 
and of the ancient English descent, well-affected, as they 
still are, who best understood the nature and quality of the 
country and people.”’ 


It is time to turn to the fate of the Irish under the Plantation. 
They were not entirely excluded but received about an eighth 
part of the lands divided. This did not compensate them, how- 
ever, for the fact that their property had been taken from them 
without reward. The clan system was broken, the people had to 
give up their pastoral habits and submit themselves to English 
landlords. Some thousands of them were transported abroad to 
fight in the Swedish wars; some went to Connacht, others re- 
mained in their native bogs and forests as woodkerne or outlaws to 
prey upon the settlers and watch for an opportunity to regain their 
lands. Sir John Davies relates how some of Tyrone’s horsemen 
refused to accept their portions ‘‘for they would have scopes like 
counties who had only a mantel and sword’’, but when hopes of 
their great leader’s return were dashed to the ground, by news of 
his blindness, they sullenly acquiesced and went in crowds to 
Dublin to receive their patents. Those who remained as wood- 
kerne or outlaws in the woods were a considerable danger to the 
settlers. The latter had to lock up their castle at night, and when 
they travelled near the woods they took arms with them and went 
incompanies. George Canning, who was agent for the Iron- 
mongers’ Company at Agivey on the Bann, writing to his em- 
ployers in 1615, gives a graphic account of this state of 
affairs :— 


‘‘The news here is nothing but the continual trouble in 
these parts. . . . There never was since I came hither so 
many kerne out in the woods as now, they are in § or 6 
several companies so that men can travel no way near the 
woods without great danger, except they go a good company 
together and well provided. The last day of April, Mr. 
Nicholas Elcock, agent for the Clothworkers, was taken by 
Revelin MacCull and his company; he (Elcock) had two 
men with him, these they left bound and would have killed 
them had it not been to deliver a letter which they com- 
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pelled Mr. Elcock to write to some of his friends: the effect 
was that if their pardons were not procured within 14 days, 
or they had not £100 sterling delivered them by some means 
at the 14 days’ end, they would hang him; so they took him 
into the woods and kept him 2 days and 1 night trailing 
him from place to place, but the second evening (the country 
being raised after them and divided many ways) some of the 
country churls (Irish laborers and peasant holders) by the 
great goodness of God happened in a thick and obscure 
place in the woods where Mr. Elcock was, with a few of the 
kerne, the rest were gone abroad for more prey; at the 
sight of whom, 7.¢., the churls, the kerne fled; so Mr. EI. 
cock escaped, almost past hope, blessed be God.”’ 


On another occasion, according to Canning, the rebels entered 
an Englishman’s house six miles from Derry on the open high- 
way, wounded the man and robbed him of his goods. He con- 
cludes by asking his employers for more arms: muskets, cali- 
vers, powder and bullets, halberds and pikes. 

**The Irish’’, wrote another English settler in 1610, ‘‘are the 
most discontented people in Christendom’’, and not without cause, 
for they had been uprooted from their homes, they had lost their 
leaders, and were now forced to live under foreign customs. 
‘*Those who supplied the generous bright-acred Jand have been 
banished to Spain’’, sang a bard after the Flight of the Earls. 
And he Jaments that— 


“There is no laughter at the children’s play, music is 


checked, speech is fettered . . . no gaming, no banqueting, 
no pastime. . . ._ In this Jand of Brega there are heard not 


even the deeds of a hound belonging to the race of Mil. .. 
or so much as the barking of an Irish dog. From this state 
into which the Gaels have been cast, henceforth they will 
have no joy at any tidings, be they ever so excellent: long 
does sorrow persist with them. . . . Since these Irishmen 
have departed there is not one to support her, that the Lords 
Banbha lie beneath heavy bondage, is stealing away my soul.” 


Local governments by Presidents and Councils had been es- 
tablished in Elizabeth’s reign in both Munster and Connacht. 
These disappeared when the central power had become stronger 
at the end of the seventeenth century. The same plan might have 
been adopted in Ulster after the Flight of the Earls with benef- 
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cial results. As the country grew quieter under a Presidency 
of the North, trade would have developed and economic changes 
would have educated the people into English ideas of ‘civilitie’. 
We must admit that the Plantation was an injustice, and that it 
was a political blunder to impose a foreign and legal system 
without adequate preparation upon a people who were ina dif- 
ferent stage of development, and who had moreover a civilization 
oftheirown. Given the Flight of the Earls and the difficulties 
connected with the Irish social system, however, the Plantation 
was to some extent a necessity, especially if we consider what 
the English aims in Ireland then were, viz., to secure the 
country against foreign invasion and to prevent a rebellion. In 
defence of the Government we may say that their policy was 
fully in accordance with the ideas of the time. 


‘‘A barbarous country must first be broken by a war, be- 
fore it will be capable of good government, and when it is 
fully subdued and conquered, if it be not well planted and 
governed it will oftsoon return to its former barbarism.’’ 


So wrote Davies in 1612, and so might any French or Spanish 
statesman of the same period have written. A similar policy 
finally succeeded in breaking up the Gaelic system in Scotland, 
as it had already done in Wales. Irish conditions, however, 
were unique. Ireland had missed contact with Rome. Always 
conservative and remote, she had retained her old customs for 
over a thousand years. English statesmen seem honestly to have 
believed in their own theories, but the Irish problem did not lie 
within the capacities of sixteenth-century statecraft. 


CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 


Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland, 
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ROMANCE AND MR. WALPOLE 


Mr. Hugh Walpole offers a striking instance of a writer who 
is so highly admired for his charm of manner that his essential 
worth escapes attention. His is not the conventional case of 
the neglected author. As one green-clad volume has succeeded 
another, he has accumulated an enviable fund of solid popularity, 
His appeal is indubitable. Yet the bewilderment of his followers 
at some of his work is either an indication of his inconsistency 
or a measure of their misunderstanding. 

Any reader with a memory will recall the dismay that followed 
the publication of Zhe Captives. After the splendors of The 
Duchess of Wrexe and the brooding mysticism of Zhe Dark 
Forest, the appearance of this story of sodden lives seemed in- 
comprehensible. To our delight Mr. Walpole, in some half- 
dozen novels of rather unusual imaginative freshness and zest, 
had created for us an England of every tourist’s dreams. He 
had given us a Cornwall of golden sands and shining skies and 
wind-swept, restless scas; the orange of sunset; the grey, slant- 
ing rain; old inns with black, smoky rafters; stooped peasants 
with husky voices and wise words. He had taken us to a London 
of radiant girls and gay shops and cushioned rooms and soft 


candlelight. He had peopled these novels with colorful char- 


acters engaging in dramatic conflicts, encountering dramatic 
crises with dramatic gestures, in a world of premonitions and 
visions and menacing, intangible powers. Even a narrative like 
The Green Mirror, with its apparently hard, bright clarity, dis- 
solved at a touch of inquiry into a mist of symbois and dreams. 

And then we were led into a different world: a London of 
dark, cold houses; a chapel with beef-colored wails and grey 
windows and iron-hung gas-lamps that hissed and sizzled; asea- 
side village of desolate spaces and choking, blinding sand driven 
by perpetual winds; a stumpy, inarticulate heroine and a dis- 
solute hero moving among men and women narrow, often greedy, 
shabby, vulgar, participants in a struggle as sordid as them- 
selves. This was the third and last volume of that series called 
with seeming irony ‘‘The Rising City’’. Such was the city 
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builded out of the high purposes and sustaining vision of those 
ardent young people grouped around Rachel Seddon and Kath- 
erine Trenchard. Certain judicious critics applauded, but 
ordinary readers were stunned. Sullen mutterings were heard 
about the malign influence of Arnold Bennett, to whom 7ke 
Captives was dedicated. There was much headshaking over 
“drab realism’’, with inevitable reference to Zola. Another 
soul seemed lost. 

Jeremy and The Young Enchanted restored somewhat the 
magic of their author’s name. They were in character. They met 
expectations. But Zhe Cathedral has been a fresh puzzle, even 
more perplexing than 7he Captives to the ordinary reader,—and 
tosome critics. It presents the familiar elements of romance, 
but in an unaccustomed pattern. The great pile of stone with 
skyey towers, chimes, lingering music, fantastic marble vaulting 
into hazy distances,—this symbol of aspiration and faith domi- 
nates the novel; but it is transformed into something chill and 
baleful. Life as it winds slowly through the book exhibits a 
rich and varied pageantry: the glittering parade of the circus, 
the muffled splendors of the cathedral service, the fair with 
blazing torches and swarthy faces and snatches of strange 
melodies,—but it is all oddly distorted. The ruddy-faced clergy, 
busy in the sunny precincts, are petty intriguers. The arch- 
deacon whose defeat is the tragedy of the novel, and the canon 
who is his opponent, are alike impossible as romantic heroes. 
The eager frequenters of our public libraries find it difficult to 
take sides without reservations. To many, therefore, the author 
appears wavering, uncertain of purpose. 

Now I believe that the theme, the inner significance, the 
meaning of Zhe Cathedral and of The Captives is clear enough, 
and is consistent with the general ideas that underlie the rest of 
Mr. Walpole’s work. And I further believe that their excep- 
tional nature is easily understandable, once their relation to 
these ideas is perceived. But all this seems to elude those who 
come to the two novels with the current prepossessions about 
the writer. Is the creator of Maggie Cardinal and of Archdeacon 
Brandon a man quite other than the one who wrote The Wooden 
Horse and Fortitude? Or is it not possible that the very qual- 
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ities that have made for his popularity in his more popular 
novels have obscured those that make for his permanence in all 
of his novels? 


It would indeed be perverse to ignore or condemn the generally 
esteemed characteristics of Mr Walpole’s fiction. ‘I think he 
has some gift to conciliate the Fates’’, Henry James once wrote 
of him, far from disapprovingly. Nor need the most supercilious 
critic scorn his gift of conciliating his readers. It is not to be 
overlooked that an important element in his popularity is his 
wholesomeness. In the now partly disappearing universe of 
flappers and parlor snakes and illicit gin, he has afforded a refuge 
from the ‘shockers’ of more callow authors. I do not mean that 
his is a cloistered virtue. He is in the world and of his own day. 
Yet he can exalt freedom without engaging in amateur Byronics. 
Although not ascetic, he is neither invertebrate nor dissolute. 
He is emphatically decent. 

Moreover, he is incurably and unashamedly romantic. He 
classifies some of his works as novels, and some as romances, 
but they are most of them of one color. To the writing of both 
groups he has brought a relish for life, a sense of its magic, a 
belief in its miraculous possibilities, that run like scarlet threads 
through every page. Typically under his gaze the solid world 
of common-sense breaks up and melts from view, and in its stead 
appears a land of fairies and ogres and rainbows and incredible 
adventures. The old familiar landmarks are there: Trafalgar 
Square and the Strand, Truro and the coast of Cornwall. But 
they are transfigured in the light that never was on sea or land. 
In them anything may happen. Man’s days are crammed with 
the unpredictable. They crash into frequent crises. They 
pulsate with excitements. Our dull grey age is made to reveal 
something of its indestructible wonder and mystery. 

All of this is done with a lusty optimism. Like the children 
of Galleon’s fable in 7he Young Enchanted, Mr. Walpole can 
accept the whole of life, the slime of its swamps, its gloomy 
storm-clouds, its scaly terrors, as well as its sunny slopes thick 
with flowers; and accepting it, he is filled with amazement at its 
beauty. His high spirits are apparently inexhaustible. Adverse 
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circumstances may seem overwhelming. The fruits of laborious 
years may be swept away. But nothing can rob the world of its 
infinite promise. It is not surprising, then, that he makes an 
irresistible appeal to many. In a time of disillusionment and 
contracting ideals and cynical doubts he heartens those who want 
reassurance that it is good to be alive, that existence still retains 
its favor, its tang, its glamor. 

If this were all, it must be confessed that there would be at 
least partial excuse for those who, suspicious of success, regard 
the majority of Mr. Walpole’s novels as confections. But to 
stop at this point would be to ignore the terms on which he 
views life as desirable. Whereas it is precisely the failure to 
take into account these conditions that has caused the confusion 
into which readers have fallen. Our gusty admirations have 
been undiscriminating. 

To be sure, at the mere suggestion of deeper meanings, themes, 
truths implied by the symbols of art, objections are bound to 
arise. Butterflies are not carriers of freight, Pegasus is nota 
beast of burden, beauty is its own excuse for being, romance is 
wild, free, errant. Significantly enough, Mr. Walpole does not 
share this view. In his booklet on Joseph Conrad he asserts 
that in discussing the art of any novelist theme is one of the 
three important considerations. And he proceeds to analyze 
Conrad’s ideas, his philosophy of life, with great enthusiasm. 
When one turns to his own books, one finds him, indeed, carried 
away at times by his theme. Then through a thin disguise he 
pokes fun at his own solemnity: ‘‘We’re talking terribly like the 
virtuous people in books’’, remarks Henry Trenchard to his sister. 
“You know, books like Seymour's, all about Courage and Toler- 
ance and all the other things with capital letters.’’ But if the 
themes do occasionally stagger under the weight of capital let- 
ters, they are undeniably present. There is more here than the 
impress of aesthetic sensibility and a buoyant temperament. 

Mr. Walpole’s books rest, as a matter of fact, upon a remarka- 
bly solid and distinctive foundation of general ideas. Like much 
fiction of the day they exhibit their author’s deep consciousness 
of the limitations and restraints of modern life. One critic has 
pointed out that they invariably deal with the effort of some 
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individual to break his shackles. Certainly Maradick, Perrin, 
Peter Westcott, and the others are straining at the bonds that 
so narrowly confine them. They are all captives. Taken thus, 
they are not exceptional. The pages of most current novels are 
clamorous with the discontent and hot rebellions of man. 
Usually, however, the situation is presented in terms of a con- 
flict with society. The limitations are imposed from without, 
In some instances the conflict is so manipulated as to evokea 
condemnation of the social order; in some, a demand for social 
control. Nevertheless, whether the solution be the increased 
restraint of the individual or his liberation, the discord is be. 
tween man and the world of men. 

Now the arresting fact about Mr. Walpole’s novels is that the 
main problem is not of this nature. Certain of them present 
some phase of the wonted romantic struggle for release from out- 
worn tradition or convention, but that is incidental. What 
gives their author his almost unique place among his fellows is 
his notion that the essential struggle is against inner limitations. 
The strife is not primarily between man and the outer world, 
but between incompatible aims and tendencies within the indi- 
vidual. The real struggle of Rachel Beaminster is not against 
the Duchess of Wrexe and her tradition of caste; that skirmish 
is in the end easily enough won. It is rather against the weak- 
nesses and uncertainties of her own personality. The supreme 
battle that John Trenchard fights in the dark forest on the Rus- 
sian front is not against the rivals and scoffers about him, but 
against the fear and doubt that threaten to disintegrate his be- 
ing. His triumph is the mastery of self. 

Self-control, however, is not held to be identical with a sterile 
asceticism. Blind repression is not exalted, even when it is self- 
repression. Negation is not the goal. The good life is a rich 
life, a life brimming with glorious experience. It summons into 
activity all of a man’s powers. Its aim is self-realization, self- 
fulfillment. But this may mean one thing or another in accord- 
ance with the nature of the self that one proposes to realize. 
Self-realization has been the battle-cry of a great school of moral- 
ists, and the justification of flaunting immorality. To trace here 
the corruption of the idealistic system of ethics in the fiction of 
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decadence, to note the insidious modifications by which the high 
doctrine of loyalty to one’s best self, obedience to the inner con- 
sciousness of truth, has become debased into the creed of compli- 
ance with sensual appetite, would be too large a task. It is 
obvious, however, that among many novelists fidelity to self is 
taken to mean fidelity to nothing else than a welter of moods and 
passions. It is then not really a principle of conduct; it is an 
excuse for indulgence. Mr. Walpole aligns himself with a more 
austere school. Ina fashion reminiscent of Emerson, he distin- 
guishes between a higher self and a lower. He sees the higher 
self floundering in the mire of insincerity and unregulated im- 
pulse and vulgar comfort. To him self-realization is the attain 
ment of a kind of selflessness. It may bring one into conflict 
with external and traditional standards of conduct, but it does 
not lead to pampering. ‘“‘If anyone imagines that this law is 
lax’’, the American had proclaimed, ‘‘let him keep its com- 
mandment one day.’’ 

Self-realization and self-control are thus two facets of the 
same idea, the idea of enlightened self-guidance. Perhaps the 
conception is best expressed in the pointed symbolism of the 
Tiger in 7he Duchess of Wrexe. Every man has within him a 
Tiger, a wild energy, good or evil according as it is employed. 
If we attempt to ignore our Tigers, we are inevitably hypocrites. 
If we free them, they will master us, and lawless individualism 
will result. But if we master our Tigers, tame them to our pur- 
poses, we shall have escaped the limitations of our natures and 
become free men, individuals in the noblest sense, citizens of 
that Rising City that is the inner life of man stretching beyond 
the horizons of the world. ‘‘The Tiger in every man, and self- 
denial to curb it; that’s my prophecy’’, cries Dr. Christopher, 
as he beholds promise of a new era emerging from the confusion 
of his day. It is the recognition of this principle that gives 
fibre to these novels. 

Maradick, resisting the seductions of sense, engages for a time 
in the usual reflections of the romantic rebel. This would be 
his one adventure, his great experience. He would be brave 
enough to grasp it. Why should he refrain because of a fear 
of conventions, — 
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“fof old musty laws that had been made thousands of years 
ago for other people, people far less civilized, people who 
needed rules? . . . What werea man’s instincts for? Why 
was he placed so carefully in the midst of his wonderful, ad- 
venturous life if he were forbidden to know anything of it?” 


He looks out over the sea. 

‘‘Why these mists? This line of marble foam far below 
him? This hard black edge of rocks against the sky? It 
was all strong, remorseless, inevitable; and he by this 
namby-pamby kind of virtue was going contrary to nature.” 

Then it comes to him in a flaming vision, as it were, that it is 
precisely the high calling of man to go contrary to nature, 
And that is his victory. 

Thus alike to the demand for the release of passion and appe- 
tite, and to the panacea of social control so glibly advocated by 
many who would be horrified were they termed socialists, Mr, 
Walpole opposes the ideal of self-realization through self-control. 
The essential warfare is within. There are social wrongs, but 
they are not at the heart of the problem. There is a friction 
with tradition and custom, but that is not invariable, and is, 
after all, no more than contingent upon the main issue. Man’s 
chief need is to coérdinate and direct his stormy, far-reaching 
personality. Be it freely admitted that this is not a showy theory. 
It is not a new theory. But it isa refreshing theory to find ina 
twentieth-century novel. 

In the light of these generalizations it would be easy to indi- 
cate how The Captives and The Cathedral conform to type. But 
they do more than that. They mark a distinct development in 
Mr. Walpole’s ideas. They do not discard the conclusions of his 
earlier work, but they add to them the sanctions of religion. In 
a paragraph from 7he Will to Belteve that is quoted at the begin- 
ning of Zhe Captives, William James had passionately defended 
his conception of God as supplying meaning and motive to hu- 


man existence—a God who draws ‘‘vital strength and increase 
of very being from our fidelity’’. ‘‘For my own part’’, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘I do not know what the sweat and blood and tragedy of 
this life mean, if they mean anything short of this.’’ Life, then, 
is not aimless, but ‘‘a real fight’’,—with ‘‘something really wild 
in the universe which we, with all our idealities and faithful- 
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nesses are needed to redeem; and first of all to redeem our own 
hearts from atheisms and fears. 

It is this that is the key to 7he Captives and that furnishes 
the measure of events in 7hke Cathedral. The principle of self- 
realization, the effort ‘‘to redeem our hearts from atheisms and 
fears’, is illuminated by a sense of divine purpose. Of course, 
a difficulty immediately obtrudes itself. The finite God that is 
borrowed for these novels is not the absolute deity that would fit 
into an idealistic programme. But the truth of the matter is that 
Mr. Walpole seems to have concerned himself not at all with 
the theological or metaphysical implications of the Jacobean 
God; he has, rather, kindled at the notion of a world in which 


’” 


the hardships are endured in no sham battle, and in which the 
God is one to summon up the faith and devotion of mankind. 
Life thus has a radiant meaning that cannot be obscured by any 
material circumstance. 

Fundamentally the story of Maggie Cardinal is not the account 
of her experiences with her aunts, and her loveless marriage, 
and her flight to Martin Warlock. These constitute merely the 
external evidences of her restless search for a more abundant 
life, stripped of falsehood and cushioned ease alike, in which she 
may expend herself selflessly. As she attains her aim, she 
awakens toa consciousness of herself as a factor in the universe, 
of her part in a larger struggle, the struggle of crippled, muti- 
lated humanity for the perfection that is its right. Life thus 
conceived has a splendor that flames up the more impressively 
for the very drabness of the circumstances in which it is placed. 
The author of Zhe Captives has done what Mr. Bennett once 
recommended: he has taken ‘‘the common grey things which 
people know and despise’, and he has disclosed ‘‘their epic 
significance, their essential grandeur’’. But he has done this 
in his own way, and with perfect consistency. Nor is th; con- 
sistency of his work destroyed by 7he Cathedral. The wu Aderly- 
ing values are the same; the difference is that this novel is the 
study of a defeat, not of a triumph. Adam Brandon falls short 
of attaining spiritual integrity. He is blinded with worldliness. 
He dissipates his energies in the pursuit of inferior ends. The 
tragedy of the book lies not in the frustration of his plans or in 
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his death, but in the failure of his one pitiful attempt to see things 
as they are, to understand himself and the part he ought to play. 
‘*God has turned his face away from me’’, he cries in agony. But 
the peace he gains is momentary; he sinks back into his dis- 
cordant existence. Events demand a control of the self that is 
beyond his power. The end comes with jangling quarrels. ‘‘God 
is love’, he whispers at last, but he never arrives at a compre- 
hension of that love. 

Thus these two novels, in company with the others that Mr. 
Walpole has written, offer a remarkably coherent answer to the 
question on what terms life is desirable. To transform the self 
of roaring appetites into something disciplined, unified, and 
controlled, to win to a vision of divine purpose that shall give 
meaning to existence, --these are the terms on which it is good 
to bealive. On these conditions the world isa place of enchant- 
ment. Novels built of such stuff are something more than pretty, 
shivery fairy-tales. They have substance. I do not mean that they 
are beyond criticism. Amazing as their consistency is, it is not 
perfect. Occasionally there is a lapse into the moral confusion 
of the romanticists who, recalling Christ’s charity to sinners, 
take sinfulness as the charter of salvation. The influence of 
Dostoyevsky’s exaltation of drunkards and perverts has led to a 
forgetfulness of the sterner Christian doctrine that not sin but 
repentance is the road to redemption. Nor is the art flawless. 
The materials are not always sufficiently plastic. At times the 
manner is unduly didactic. Singularly enough, in view of the 
writer’s interest in mankind, his characters do not uniformly 
exhibit a rounded humanity. He seems to have conceived them, 
in some instances, as counters in an absorbing problem rather 
than complex personalities independent of any theme. All of 
this, however, is merely to admit that, like his fellow-craftsmen, 
he does not fully achieve artistic perfection. But he is not 
trivial. A follower of high romance, he is not satisfied with 
delicate evasions or trumpery adventures, but now through daz- 
zling symbols and now through sombre facts he reveals its pres- 
ence in the confused meanness and ignorance and valor of the 
passing hour. And that is his victory. 

GeorGce B. Dutton. 

Williams College. 
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ART IN A DEMOCRACY 


It is not merely exalted characters like Ozymandias, Alex- 
ander the Great, or Louis the Fourteenth that have committed 
the sin of Hyérzs and shouted insults at democracy. They are 
to be found among all ranks of men wherever there is an assertion 
of privilege for the few and a denial of the amenities of life to 
the mass. And the challenge needs to be taken up, whether it 
threatens political and social rights or the individual’s right to 
be himself in his characteristic mode of self-expression. I have 
in mind such a man as Willard Huntington Wright, who in his 
book Modern Painting, affirms, as one who speaks with authority, 
that ‘‘Any attempt to democratize art results only in the lower- 
ing of the standards of art’’; in other words, laying down the 
command that art shall have no truckling with democracy. 

But why not an art of a democracy? Surely such a phrase is 
far more becoming to our lips to-day than high-sounding terms 
like empires, hierarchies, or national destinies. As yet, how- 
ever, it has not become endued with all the panoply and romance 
that backward-looking imiginations love to drape on outworn 
forms. And, unfortunately, it has not yet been clearly limned 
tous. For one thing, we have not been long enough concerned 
with it, and for another, we know too little about democracy it- 
self. How then can we analyze the quality of its genius or pre- 
figure the expression it will take when the informing spirit still 
lies weltering in the mists of Chaos and Old Night? The artis- 
tic character of such an order will emerge only when the order 
itself has begun to assume definite shape. But some things are 
illuminated by their opposites. And in this case the opposite— 
the art of an aristocracy—is well known. 

It is but natural that when aristocratic ideals should impose 
themselves upon any polity the art of that polity should reflect 
the taste, the culture, the ways of life, and the very being of the 
dominant classes. So complete is this command over expression 
that one can look upon art as the veritable mouthpiece of aris- 
tocracy, voicing every shade of its desire. Likea mirror it gives 
back political ideals; like a garment it conforms to social valua- 
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tions; like a shadow it follows faithfully every turn and move. 
ment. Every member of that group although he never hold a 
brush, tool, or pen in his hand, might well feel that he, and not 
a particular individual, was the creator of this or that work, for 
in it he sees objectified his scheme of life, its weakness and 
worthiness. What matters it thatit is not he who builds his own 
house or makes his own furniture? Is not this al! done at his bid- 
ding? Are not his language, his quips, his manners set before him 
in aseries of moving accidents upon the stage? How closely cor- 
respondent to his spirit is the artistic garniture about him has 
been delightfully exhibited by Lisle March Phillipps in his Art 
and Environment. Here is pointed out, in the description of the 
French furniture on display at Hertford House, how in its luxuri- 
ousness, its richness of detail, and its total unfitness for use, it 
expressed the controlling purposes of that section of society that 
danced and grimaced its way with such airy frivolity and idling 
grace down to the gaping depths of the French Revolution. Just 
as this group made of life an ornament, a decoration for setting 
off its elaborate ceremonial and its denial of all reality, so this 
same court of Louis XV made of furniture a denial of practical 
purpose. We think of the Greeks as manifesting the noblest 
sanity and artistry when they employed ornament to indicate and 
heighten construction. But with the friends of Madame de 
Maintignon, Madame du Barry, and La Pompadour, who traipsed 
and courtesied through the magnificent salons of Versailles, poor 
use was something too homespun, like peasants’ smocks, to be 
allowed to consort with the great. So it was smothered under 
ornament. Chairs were not made to be sat on, nor sofas to be re- 
clined upon, nor tables to hold anything. One wonders what 
people did when they were tired,—where they sat, where they 
put things, how much sleep they got between the ceremonies 
of retiring and getting up. How pitiably futile their attempts 
to disavow their oneness with the common man, with physical 
fact and material existence! 

This same mockery of all serious intent in life appears in their 
puppet-like children with their swords and ruffles, their powder 
and patches; in their dances,—their gavottes, bourrées, minuets, 
and sarabandes; in their costuming, which inhibited useful 
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activity; in their paintings, which made a plaything of the pro- 
ductive forces of nature; and in their mural decorations. There 
Jooked out from all this same love of trifling, of making orna- 
ment the end-all and be-all of existence. This general severance 
from realities in their art echoed the severance from realities in 
political and intellectual! life characterizing the reign of Louis 
XV, as exhibite } in the memoirs, state papers, and literature of 
the time. 

The art of an aristocracy knows what it wants and how to get 
it, because its being, through long process of trial and error, has 
arrived at a sharp definition. But democracy is an amorphous 
monster, which has not yet realized its own shape. How could 
it be otherwise, after having been thwarted and suppressed for 
ages by its masters, who in their fearful solicitude for their own 
security, usually disguised as concern for the stability of the 
moral order, have confined its growth in channels long since be- 
come too cramped for expansion? No wonder it is turbulent, 
full of sound and fury. The tearing down of cultural landmarks, 
the breaking up of familiar standards and concepts confidently 
posited upon its attaining its majority, should have taken place 
long ago, when there was much less at stake. 

Russia, that dé¢e noire among the nations, may have something 
to offer. Through the baleful clouds of defamation and vilifica- 
tion hanging low over that unhappy country we glimpse now and 
then the way of the worker with his mistress Art. The com- 
munist is desperately in love with his Revolution, as various 
“Saviors’’ have found to their cost, and is determined that its 
labors and aspirations, its agonies and tears shall be enshrined 
in emotional appeals to the senses in forms born of the new con- 
ditions. No more striking testimony of the social origin and 
influence on the arts and the need which artists feel of apprecia- 
tion and applause is to be found than in the new modes adopted 
by poets, for instance, for getting a hearing. True, paper is 
scarce and printing facilities crippled. But not so much in these 
accidental attendants upon the Revolution lies the urge to pub- 
lic recitations in cafés and halls, as in the ethos liberated by this 
upheaval. The resolve has come to life that art shall be re- 
lieved of its dead weight of bourgeois ideology and intellectual- 
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ism, be divorced from control by the salons, and be domiciled 
among the masses in the street. Hence the placards announcinga 
contest among the poets in such and such a halland the resort to 
oral publication in cafés. Fear has been expressed that ‘‘com- 
munism portends the tyranny of social ethos over art’’, that a 
proletarian monopoly will drive the ego-conscious artist to the 
wall. And it may. Such an intention has been explicitly stated 
in a book by Kerzhentzev on communist culture, printed by the 
State Publishing House in 1921:— 


“*Proletarian art is characterized above all by the fact 
that it places in the foreground the group in its creative 
working capacity.”’ 


Equally uncompromising in its class favoritism is the stand taken 
by the first All-Russian Conference of the Proletkult :— 


“*Proletarian culture must be the culture of revolutionary 
socialism, so that the proletariat may arm itself with new 
knowledge and organize its emotions by means of the new 
art, and transform its intimate and social relations in the 
new, truly proletarian spirit; that is, in the spirit of col- 
lectivism.”’ 


And again from one of the pamphlets on Communistic Criticism 
of Art and Letters (1921):— 


“We frankly acknowledge and affirm the subservient, 
auxiliary significance and rdéle of the theatre and we put it 
in its proper place. We will not give it any ‘freedom’ to 
develop outside of our ideology and control. The theatre 
must be the vehicle of our ideas, the great ideas of the 
emancipation of mankind, and the instrument of the propa- 
ganda of our current business programme.”’ 


And finally to quote from a report put out by the first All-Rus- 
sian Convention of Proletarian Writers (October, 1920) :— 


‘‘The purpose of art is the expression not of the person- 


ality as such, but of the creative group through the creative 
personality.” 


Art, then, is to find its inspiration in the group life conscious 
of definite ends which it has set out to accomplish, and to ex- 
press emotions of the collective soul. Time may work many 
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changes in this programme. The results, however, will be illumi- 
nating. At any rate, here is confirmation of the thesis that art 
voices the will of the dominant group in society. 

Now what about our democracy? To forcast or prophesy the 
direction and form of the art of a democracy is a fascinating but 
highly speculative venture. But if coming events cast their 
shadows before, we should, from the signs we now can read, 
foretell something of the nature of democracy and from that 
deduce something of its artistic expression. Contrary to the 
fear that democracy will put a strait-jacket upon individual 
inventiveness, or will force all reproduction to conform to the 
same mould, I believe that it will permit the widest variation to 
human nature and its creative intuitions. If it means, and it 
so asserts, that its aim is the fullest opportunity for develop- 
ment toevery man, woman and child, then to justify its supplanting 
a long-established order it can do nothing else but tolerate, if 
not encourage, idiosyncrasies hardly dreamed of to-day. We 
may expect an indiscriminate medley of isms increasingly mani- 
fold and unintelligible. These may even prove to be precious 
in the eye of democracy, not for their inherent worth, but for 
their bearing witness to the impulse and the need of every man’s 
remaining faithful to the integrity of his own vision. Individ- 
ualism run riot will receive a surface encouragement from the 
fundamental concepts inhering in democracy,—namely, respon- 
sivencss to the findings of science, readiness to abandon posi- 
tions and to dissolve forms found lagging behind the needs of 
the moment, a willingness to try anything once, in short, an 
awareness of the flux of life, which warns us that every moment 
the fleeting present is being colored anew by the past rolling up 
at its heels. 

Moreover, unlike the régime of an aristocracy, the will of the 
new order would find a way out on many voices, which will not 
necessarily be those of leaders, for the essential content of 
democracy is opportunity for expansion and expression. I am 
not sure that what is to count is not so much the absolute value 
of any given accomplishment as it is the joy men find in efforts 
to approximate to the high standards of perfection already 
imaged to us by poets, artists, and thinkers. 
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There will be much change, but the shifting movements of life 
will take on the character of the swaying limbs of a tree, that is, 
freedom to bend where the wind willeth, but with a control and 
unity springing from a oneness with a common trunk. And 
this trunk expressed in terms of democracy is economic coérdi- 
nation, together with a sense of human brotherhood, which by 
reducing the universal friction involved in our present warring 
metheds of earning our living will release an untold amount of 
talent and genius for the guidance and inspiration of our spirit- 
ual natures. It is this knitting together of mankind into an 
identity with a cosmic consciousness of social justice and equal- 
ity, this sense of solidarity, that, I believe, will control the ar- 
tistic activities of man, gently putting aside the unsocial in favor 
of that which recognizes that strength, permanence, and beauty 
are rooted in the consciousness of humanity. 

Variety in artistic production may be looked for from another 
impulse. From the investigations of the Frenchman Odin on 
the distribution of genius, we learn that genius is not dependent 
upon climate, geographical features, the size of cities, but on the 
existence of social and intellectual centres; that not so much are 
hardships and hostile environments, often thought of as essential 
to the development of character, as rubbing is to the shine of 
silver, to be commended as are Jeisure, opportunity, encourage- 
ment, the presence of intellectual friction; and that genius has 
been found most frequently among groups that led professional 
lives or were connected with the nobility. Odin’s conclusions 
are that under the present chaotic management of life far more 
potential geniuses are stifled than come to fruitition. Other 
works on the development of men of genius bring out the fact 
that, with negligible exceptions, all men of the greatest achieve- 
ments can point to some unusually favoring circumstances in 
their lives which released their energies for creative work. 
And if one thinks to prove anything to the contrary by citing 
examples of men who, in spite of hardships, were able to join 
the company of the immortals, let him bethink himself first of 
how much more productive such individuals might have be- 
come had they been free to devote themselves entirely to their 
true work. 
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But what of the specific forms into which will issue the intui- 
tional energies? First may be hazarded that the shaping power 
of a democracy will be directed toward the creation of its social 
order, the objectifying of its social vision. The next great task 
will be the making of the city beautiful, whose elements will be 
commensurate with the lovliness of our social and spiritual sur- 
roundings, with parks and playfields, hospitals and sanatoriums, 
baths and gymnasiums, public halls, libraries, picture-galaries 
and concerts, free to all alike, and with streets and architecture 
designed as much to please the eye as to facilitate business. 
Its monuments, unlike those that perpetuate personal aggrandize- 
ment and imperial conquests, pride of place and lust of power, will 
commemorate and symbolize the inner workings of democracy, 
personal abnegation and devotion, the sufferings and triumphs 
of labor, the sweetness and light actuating human intercourse. 
As our citizens walk abroad through the streets, their hearts 
may well swell with pride as they say to themselves: “‘This is 
our handiwork.’’ To them may well come the inspiration and 
exultation of spirit that must have uplifted the souls of men of 
old as they moved through the grandeur of Thebes or Babylon; 
the visible ideas of beauty, proportion, and harmony in Athens; 
or the magnificence and expansiveness of Rome. But these 
things will then have been conceived in democracy’s own will, 
working in its own centre. Beyond this I venture to prophesy 
that the art responding to the promptings of democracy will be 
marked by a return to Greek wsthetic, in that use will again be 
linked with beauty. 

But all such conjectures are mere dreams unless we make a 
living actuality of the formula social equality, which while recog- 
nizing that individuals vary in their personal values, insists that 
the right to life of the meanest is as sacred as that of the most 
exalted. Until we release this conception from the trammels of 
mere academic discussion and positively set it in motion, democ- 
racy will have little interest and share in art. Our cities will 
continue to weigh down our souls with their material and spirit- 
ual hideousness; homes will continue to give us chills as we 
look about on stiff, ugly chairs and tables, enlarged portraits of 
relatives, pictures from calendars and Sunday magazines, the 
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offspring of squalor and poverty. These things are not of the 
art of a democracy, for they are not responses to social and es- 
thetic demands. These things are bought because none other 
can be afforded; they are the pitiful abortions of the love of the 
beautiful which has done so much to raise man above the status 
of the animal. 

Artis not unmindful, however, of the claim of these its lowliest 
worshipers, and were it not shackled would meet democracy 
more than half way. What keeps it from full mastery of its 
functions is its domination by men like Mr. Wright, who be- 
lieve that ‘‘Any attempt to democratize art results only in the 
lowering of the standards oLart’’. 

It is apparent that Mr. Wright belongs to that class which 
has long arrogated to itself the hereditary guardianship of the 
world’s culture. This superior group, through its control of 
wealth, opportunity, and leisure, has succeeded in perpetuating 
such caste distinctions, which have become consolidated through 
a community of position, sentiment, and tradition. Out of this 
caste sentiment has grown the conviction that only by continu- 
ing the divisions between the various groups of people and by 
preserving the hereditary oversight of social, political, and ec- 
onomic institutions, can channels be kept permanently open for 
the unimpeded flow of artistic expression. Its members believe 
that this exclusiveness justifies itself even at the cost of limit- 
ing the benefits of a free contact with culture to their own num- 
ber. In other words, they alone can secure the continuity of the 
high traditions of culture, because, in the words of De Tocque- 
ville, ‘‘the taste for the intellectual pleasures is transmitted only 
with hereditary fortune and leisure’. Now theories do react 
upon systems. Hence it is not difficult to find a superficial vin- 
dication of their contention. In this class are found the patrons 
of art, for they alone can afford to buy. Artists will create with 
an eye to satisfying their patrons, for the best of men are sensi- 
tive to the source of their income. And the productions are 
bound to be commensurate to the lofty standards erected by 
opportunities for leisure, study, and refinement. This, as far as 
it goes, is good. But to deny any fellowship between art and 
the masses suggests the attitude that fences off the young heir 
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of a patrimony from normal, healthy play with a boy of the 
street. 

Herein is exposed the fatal weakness involved in a system of 
life which holds that ‘‘functions should follow a line of descent’’ 
instead of being the inevitable adjustment of individual capaci- 
ties and preferences to service. By harnessing their spirits to 
the activities and institutions that set them off from the com- 
mon run of men, they so localize their world that they lose all 
awareness of humanity at large. Their ideals and standards, 
their art and literature deny any affinity with inferior groups or 
recognition of the common aspirations, the sense of brother- 
hood, of mankind. The spiritual suffocation that comes from 
lack of air is well expressed by Henry Demorest Lloyd in the 
following words :— 

“Seldom does the new conscience, when it seeks a 
teacher to declare to men what is wrong, find him in the 
dignitaries of the church, the state, the culture that is. The 
higher the rank the closer the tie that binds those to what 
is but what ought not to be.”’ 


No men who thus tap only the wellsprings of their particular 
class or local group, caste, authority or routine, permit but a 
shrunken volume of water to flow down their stream of communi- 
cation. Men who thus wall themselves off from large social 
wholes close their ports to outlooks upon indefinite possibilities. 
Such a man is our intellectual who would sublimate art into 
a cult, reserve its raptures for the elect, and make it secure from 
profanation at the hands of the vulgar. 

Just what is at the back of a man’s mind when he speaks of 
democratizing art must be gathered from a knowledge of his 
social psychology. An analysis of its typical qualities, as sug- 
gested above may afford some clues. Possibly he refers to an 
extension of the term that will include within its boundaries 
some of the lower forms of popular amusement, such as the 
vaudeville and people’s melodramas. In that case it would not 
matter that these productions are prized by the backstairs folk 
because they offer adventures and escapes for imaginations 
starved by routine and humdrum. Inasmuch as they are offences 
against the correct and reputable, they are anathema, Possibly 
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his sense of the proper has taken ,alarm at the vigorous youth 
and lusty ubiquity of the moving-picture. Or the indictment 
may be drawn against the general movement of to-day to popu- 
larize science by means of manuals of science and literature, 
handy volumes of the classics, Home University Libraries, cheap 
reproductions of paintings, phonographs and_ piano-players. 
Here again it matters not that these things may be as living 
waters to those that thirst and have no other quenching. Their 
proper custody is in the hands of a professional hierarchy, 
Again his soul may be disturbed by the present-day tendency of 
art to turn its back upon secure and respectable lives and to seek 
material elsewhere for representation in painting, sculpture, and 
literature. Finally I shall but suggest that the distress occa- 
sioned by the rapprochement of art and the masses is at bottom 
a sense of pique at seeing pecuniary and hereditary distinctions 
go to the wall. For the canons of taste generated in a life of 
leisure are by no means free from the taint of caste. In fact, 
they are of the flesh and blood of that ‘‘conspicuous waste’’ which 
more or less consciously regulates the activities of the upper 
classes. 

What is art for? What is its relation to life? 

Obviously the task lying before incoming democracy is the 
breaking down of those artificial and invidious distinctions 
walling off the classes from sight and knowledge of one another. 
The burden of this can scarcely be borne entirely by art. What 
the French Revolution failed to accomplish cannot be expected 
from an ideological factor like art. But it is trying to do its 
share. It has done much and would do more if it were allowed 
to stand upon its own feet and with exercise grow to manhood; 
but to keep it swaddled in intellectual and esoteric cults must 
restrict its effectiveness. Let it come under the banner of social 
service and it will exert a powerful influence in hastening the day 
when the meek shall inherit the earth. In its function as com- 
munication it will assist in the unification of life, in the assem- 
bling of men in larger wholes of sympathy and understanding, by 
discovering in all a deeper sense of man’s fundamental unity. 
As with persons, so with ideas and processes, —what we do not 
comprehend we do not like. This ignorance of one another’s 
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personality and point of view art above all other means is best 
able to dispel, for it brings face to face all diversities of opinions 
and peoples. Vicariously it makes one live over all periods of 
time, pass through all manner of experience, and impersonate 
all kind of folk. 

Now as never before democracy has need of art. It needs art to 
assist science in disposing of the fallacies held by the secure: the 
fallacies that the poorare by nature inclined to vice; that of their 
own volition they are defective of character, vulgar in taste, and 
unclean in person; that they are the unfit, the inevitable victims 
of Nature’s process of elimination through liability to disease, 
early decay, and accident; that they are divinely ordained to be 
apathetic in spirit and hopeless in outlook. But why go on? 
Is it not all written in the bill of indictment drawn up against 
the oppressed ages ago? 

Art in its turn needs democracy lest it become refined into 
pure zsthetics. As speech constantly recovers from the drain 
of phonetic and rhetorical decay by drawing upon the vigorous 
life impulses of dialect and slang, so art escapes strangulation 
in the grip of cleverness, artificiality and fad by renewing its 
life through continuous contact with the fundamental instincts 
of the average man. Art needs democracy to help the classic 
in holding its own, to maintain the realists, to keep in check the 
excesses of romanticism, subjectivity, and anarchism, with their 
prolific broods of futurism, cubism, and imagism. 

In the face, then, of such imperative mutual needs who is the 
man with the prescriptive right to deny one access to the other? 
Fortunately it does not matter who he is. He may be King 
Canute; but even if he is, he will find that he too will have to 
move his chair if he attempts to forbid the incoming tide of 
democracy. Man’s esthetic, emotional, and spiritual powers 
are in process of becoming leagued with his practical work on 
the material plane to make the pursuit of brotherhood and justice 
more hopeful than ever before. And such reinforcement is 
timely. 

EpwarpD G. Cox. 


The University of Washington. 














MRS. TAYLOR SEEN THROUGH OTHER EYES 
THAN JOHN STUART MILL’S 


Mill in reply to Grote’s letter of sympathy on the death of 
Mrs. Mill writes: ‘‘If I were to attempt to express in the most 
moderate terms what she was, even you would hardly believe 
me.’’! This doubt appears to be not without foundation, for 
Grote on reading the lines which Mill wrote for his wife’s grave 
remarked that ‘‘only Mill’s reputation could survive this and 
similar displays.”’ 

Certainly Mill leaves no one in doubt as to his opinion of Mrs, 
Taylor. The inscription for her grave is characteristic:— 


“‘Her great and loving heart, her noble soul, her clear, 
powerful, original, and comprehensive intellect, made her 
the guide and support, the instructor in wisdom and the 
example in goodness, as she was the sole earthly delight of 
those who had the happiness to belong to her. As earnest 
for all public good as she was generous and devoted to all 
who surrounded her, her influence has been felt in many of 
the greatest improvements of the age, and will be in those 
still to come. Were there even a few hearts and intellects 
like hers, this earth would already become the hoped-for 
heaven.”’ 


Of ‘similar displays’ there is a sufficiency,—the dedication 
written in some of the copies of the Political Economy, the dedi- 
cationof the Lzderty, and numerous passages of the Autobiography. 

It appears that with a few exceptions Mrs. Taylor was esteemed 
highly by all those who were permitted the opportunity of associ- 
ating with her. Unfortunately, according to the testimony of 
Grote, few had that opportunity.2 Aside from Mill, probably 
the person who enjoyed the most intimate association with her 
was her first husband, Mr. Taylor. Some idea, then, of his 
relations with Mrs. Taylor cannot but be of value. 





SS 


1 Letter to George Grote, Nov. 28, 1858. Letters of John Stuart Mill. Ed. 
Hugh Elliot. Vol. I, p. 213. London, 1gro. 
*Bain, Alex.: /. S. Mil/: A Criticism, p. 166. London, 1882. 
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Carlyle describes Mr. Taylor as an “‘innocent dull man’’, but we 
are hastily assured from another source that he was ‘‘a man of 
education and even some culture, and certainly of a kindly dis- 
position.’’* Respecting his amiability Carlyle seems to agree, for 
he writes to Dr. Carlyle that Mr. Taylor was ‘‘a most joyous- 
natured man, the pink of social hospitality.’’* His kindly dispo- 
sition was, however, no substantial substitute for his lack of 
‘internal culture’, and it appears that Mrs. Taylor, too, found him 
‘dull’. Inall fairness to Mr. Taylor it must be remembered that 
constant attendance upon the wholesale drug business in Mark 
Lane was not conducive to creative thinking in any of the realms 
in which Mrs. Taylor excelled. That the Taylors were not con- 
genial intellectually is verified by Mrs. Taylor’s complaint to the 
Rev. W. J. Fox that she had married too young, before she had 
any knowledge of the world.’ Although Mr. Taylor could not 
meet his wife on common ground intellectually, yet, according 
to her own statement, ‘‘she felt a warm affection for him based 
on gratitude for his kindness to her.’’ ® 

After the epoch-making dinner of 1831 at which Mrs. Taylor 
met Mill, there came ‘the awakening of her heart’. The com- 
pleteness of this awakening is evinced in a letter from Mrs. 
Taylor to Mrs. Fox in 1833:— 


“Oh this being, seeming as though God had willed to show 
the type of the possible elevation of humanity. To be with 
him wholly is my ideal of the noblest fate; for of all states 
of mind and feeling which are lofty and large and fine, he 
is the companion spirit and heart’s desire. We are not 
alike in trifles, only because I have so much more frivolity 
than he.’’ ? 


Some such sentiment Mrs. Taylor confessed to her husband, 
assuring him, however, that although her love for Mill was 
stronger than her affection for him, she still did feel affection for 
him, based on gratitude for his kindness. The confession made, 
Mr. Taylor suggested a six-months’ separation, to which his 


* Letters of John Stuart Mill, op. cét., p. xi. 

‘Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Ed. C. E. Norton. Letter cxiii, Vol. II, p. 
207. London, 1888. 5 Bain, of. cit., p. 164. 

*Letters of Mili, op. cit., p. xii. ‘ Loi. 
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{ 
wife agreed and took up her residence in Paris, where, incident- 


ally, Mill happened to be staying at the time. Although Mr, 
Taylor’s hope that the separation would quicken his wife’s affec. 
tion for him proved futile, nevertheless he seems to welcome with 
delight her return to England to live with him as ‘a friend and 
companion’. During a period of some fifteen years, whenever 
the Taylors were in London, Mill came regularly to dinner twice 
a week; and Mr. Taylor, ‘the pink of social hospitality’, dined 
out. Taylor died in 1849, and as crowning proof of his great 
affection and belief in his wife’s loyalty, left her his entire for. 
tune in trust for her sole use during her lifetime. Two years 
after his death, Mrs. Taylor married John Stuart Mill. 

Mr. Taylor was not a /i/térateur, and probably for that 
reason has left no attempts to express his opinion of his wife's 
merits. But, as his biographer hints, no rhetorical flights could 
exhibit more clearly his regard for Mrs. Taylor than his conduct 
during the twenty years of her intimacy with Mill—conduct 
evincing a generosity and consideration that could have no 
other basis than genuine affection and respect. Had Mr. Taylor 
found literary expression as easy a task as did John Stuart Mill, 
he, too, might have written, ‘‘She was the sole earthly delight of 
those who had the happiness to belong to her.’’ 

In a brief discussion of Mill’s relations with Mrs. Taylor, 
Courtney writes cautiously, ‘‘Opinions differ as to her merits.”’ 
This diversity of opinion is beautifully illustrated by the Mill 
family. James Mill strongly disapproved of her and expressed 
his disapproval not only to his son, but to several of his friends. 
Mrs. Mill, however, with motherly affection writes to her son in 
1854 that she is well pleased with his marriage, ‘‘for he has chosen 
a lady capable of sharing in all his pursuits and [characteristic- 
ally adding] appreciating his good qualities.’’’ George, one of 
Mill’s younger brothers, with a mind less hampered than his 
parents by any prejudices, and enjoying the prerogative of the 
younger brother’s unrestricted critica] utterances on the character 
of the eldest brother’s wife, remarks with typical British senti- 


‘Courtney, W. L.: Life of J. S. Mill, p. 113. London, 1889. 
® Letters of Mill, op. cit., p. xl. 
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ment that Mrs. Taylor was ‘‘a clever and remarkable woman 
but nothing like what John took her to be.’’ If the most en- 
thusiastic expression of Mrs. Taylor’s merits from the Mill family 
appears comparatively lacking in ferver, it must be remembered 
that, unlike Mr. Taylor or John Stuart Mill, it very definitely 
had not the happiness of belonging to her.” 

Morley, who says much about John Stuart Mill, is extremely 
quiet on the subject of Mrs. Taylor. Speaking of the idealism 
of the Sudjection of Women he remarks, in passing, that ‘“‘much 
was, no doubt, due to the influence of the remarkable woman 
to whom he [Mill] paid such extraordinary homage.’’ ” Morley’s 
rather wavering expression has no counterpart in the utterances 
of the Carlyles. Carlyle, whose friendship with Mill but faintly 
approaches Morley’s intimacy with his master, seems at least 
to have had a greater opportunity than Morley of association 
with Mrs. Taylor. In 1834 Carlyle writes to his mother:— 

‘*We have made, at least Jane has made, a most promising 
new acquaintance, of a Mrs. Taylor; a young, beautiful 
reader of mine and ‘dearest friend’ of Mili’s who for the 


present seems ‘all that is noble’ and what not. We shall 
see how that wears.”’ ® 


The acquaintanceship appears to have progressed fairly at the 
start, for ten days after Carlyle’s letter to his mother he writes 
to Dr. Carlyle :— 


‘‘We dined with Mrs. (Platonica) Taylor and the Unita- 
rian Fox (of the Repository, if you know it) one day: Mili 
was of the party, and the Husband.’’ 


That the ‘promising new acquaintance’ did not wear well with 
the Carlyles is apparent from their later remarks. Mrs. Taylor, 
itseems, at first considered Mrs. Carlyle ‘‘a rustic spirit fit for 
rather tutoring and twirling about when the humour took her; 
but got taught better (to her lasting memory) before long.’’ © 


” Bain, Joc. cit. 

" Mill’s marriage made a decided breach between him and his family, caused 
apparently by his resentment of a fancied slight. 

2 Morley, John: Recollections, Vol. 1, p. 63. New York, 1919. 

'S Letters of Thomas Carlyle, op. cit. Letter cxii, p. 200. 4 Tbid. 

\ Reminiscences. Ed. J. A. Froude, p. 409. New York, 1881. 
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Later Mrs. Carlyle writes that ‘‘she [Mrs. Taylor] is deemed 
dangerous’’; to which Carlyle adds that she was worse than 
dangerous—she was patronizing.® 

The summation of the Carlyles’ opinion of Mrs. Taylor, and 
the general attitude of Mill’s acquaintances, is suggested by 


Carlyle’s remark that ‘‘the Mrs. Taylor business was becoming 
more and more of a questionable benefit to him [Mill] (we could 
see), but on that subject we were strictly silent, and he was pretty 
still.”’!’ Although Mill’s reputation sustained him among his 
intimate friends, the opinion of his less intimate contemporaries 
regarding his homage to Mrs. Taylor might well be expressed in 
Carlyle’s comment on the Autobiography—that he never read any- 
thing “‘sillier by a man of sense, integrity, and seriousness of 
mind.’’* 

It is, however, not so much what people say about Mrs. Taylor 
as what they do not say that causes the ardent admirer of Mill 
to begin casting about for an explanation of Mill’s apparently 
isolated enthusiasm. That in any group of people who knowa 
certain individual there is never an unanimous agreement as to 
the virtues of that individualis atruism. But when the cardinal 
virtue is seen in magnificent proportion by one, and faintly, if 
at all, by the others, those failing are apt to accept the situation 
with the same degree of concern as did the proverbial company 
of infantry whose latest recruit thought that he alone was in 
step on parade. Mill only, it appears, saw Mrs. Taylor’s ‘‘all 
but unrivalled wisdom’’—-the basis of his extraordinary homage. 

In striving to account for Mill’s opinion of Mrs. Taylor's enor- 
mous intellectual capacity, and shying at the word ‘infatuation’, 
Courtney is forced in the end through lack of synonymous ex- 
pressions to employ it. 


“Infatuation, for infatuation it can only be when a man of 
Mill’s intellectual eminence allows himself to describe his 
friend in terms of such unbounded adulation—‘were I capa- 
ble of interpreting to the world one half the great thoughts 
and noble feelings which are buried in her grave, I should be 





6 Courtney, of. cit., p. 113. '" Reminiscences, loc. ctt. 
6 Letter to John Carlyle, Nov. 5, 1873. 
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the medium of a greater benefit to it than is ever likely to 
arise from anything that I can write unprompted and un- 
assisted by her all but unrivalled wisdom.’’ ” 


That it was an intellectual infatuation, however, is apparent 
from this and other tributes, and he who reads them should 
attempt to discover with the assistance of biographer and critic 
the reason for the infatuation which causes Mill’s many pages 
to ‘ring with the dithyrambic praise of his ‘almost infallible 
counsellor.’ ’’ ” 

In a theory presented by Courtney lies for many people the 
entire solution of Mill’s intellectual infatuation for Mrs. Taylor. 
It would seem unnecessary to remark that this infatuation had 
no basis in the cynical explanation that Mrs. Taylor captivated 
Mill by serving as an echo of his own opinions,” were it not 
that Courtney’s theory, by some, is confused with it. Says 
Courtney :— 


‘*‘When a clever woman gives expression to some of the 
thoughts which, in the man’s case, are the results of hard 
thinking, he is apt to imagine that she, too, must have been 
through a similar mental discipline, and that there is as much 
behind her expression of the thought as there would be if 
he had made use of it. A man habitually underrates the 
woman’s quickness of apprehension, and her delicate and 
intuitive insight into some of the problems with which he 
has been wrestling. He admires her, therefore, in proportion 
to the seriousness of his own logic, not in reference to her 
own native powers.’”’ ” 


Mill himself, had he been inquiring into the reasons for intel- 
lectual infatuation, would never have accepted this explanation; 
but his very rejection of it appears, at least, to account for his 
isolated opinion of Mrs. Taylor. 

Intellectual infatuation! A ‘‘very will-o’-wispish iridescence of 
a creature; pale, passionate, sad-looking; a living-romance hero- 
ine of the royalest volition and questionable destiny’’ *™—and 
Courtney bridges the chasm with a theory on the cleverness of 





"Of. cit., p. 115. ” Tbid., p. 112. *! Bain, of. cit., p. 117. 
® Op. cit., p. 117. *° The description of Mrs. Taylor is Carlyle’s. 
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women: ‘‘Quickness of apprehension, delicate and intuitive 
insight.’’ 

On one occasion, when Morley named Mrs. Taylor to Carlyle, 
who was the only one among his friends who knew her, Carlyle 
said something like this :— 


“‘She was a woman fuil of unwise intellect, always asking 
questions about al] sorts of puzzles—why, how, what for, 
what makes the exact difference—and Mill was good at 
answers.’’ *4 


Yet in all fairness to Mrs, Taylor might it not be said that it 
took at least a clever person to inquire intelligently of Mill— 
‘why, how, what for, what makes the exact difference’; and that 
it required a woman of remarkable mental gymnastics, at least, 
to assimilate Mill’s answers with a degree of intelligent prompt- 
ness sufficient to infatuate him mentally. ‘‘A clever and re- 
markable woman,’’ says the younger brother, ‘‘but nothing like 
what John took her to be.’”’ 
Guy Linton DIFFENBAUGH. 


The University of Illinois. 








** Morley, /oc c?t. 
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PROPERTIUS, KIN TO THE ROMANTICS 


Among the elegiac poets of Augustan Rome, Sextus Propertius 
stands as one different and apart. Of all those of his contempo- 
raries who sang of Jove, none is Jike him in powerful, romantic 
emotionalism. Horace dealt with love playfully, satirically; 
Tibullus placidly, sincerely; Ovid artificially, making of his 
love poetry ‘‘a study of psychological observation’’.' To Pro- 
pertius, in spite of the Alexandrian artificiality of his lan- 
guage, passion is real and deep and rending to heart and soul. 
If Tibullus is like Wordsworth in his calmness, Propertius is 
like Byron, or like Werther in his ‘‘sudden transitions from 
sorrow to immoderate joy, and from sweet melancholy to vio- 
lent passion’’. 

This difference from his contemporaries has always caused 
remark. Some of the comments of the critics of Propertius are 
most suggestive. Mackail points to him as the first appearance 
in literature of the neurotic young man ;? and Postgate says, ‘‘In 
his employment of sentiment Propertius is modern and even 
romantic’’.* It is, then, as a strange figure, a romantic figure 
in classical Rome, that we must consider him, a figure that shows 
its kinship to the passionate, introspective, nature-worshipping 
young radicals and innovators of the Romantic Period. 

It is not a question here of the influence of Propertius upon 
romantic writers. There is comparatively little to be traced. 
The undoubted difficulty of his poetry has made against popu- 
larity. There have even been comparatively few editions, and 
translations of Propertius were almost entirely lacking during 
the Romantic Period, especially in England. There was nocom- 
plete English translation until that which appeared in 1854 in 
Bohn’s Classical Library. Young poets tried their hands on 
Ovid and Tibullus, but rarely on Propertius. Gray translated 


"Sellar, W. Y.: Ze Roman Poets of the Augustan Age; Horace and the 
Elegiac Poets (Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1892), p. 324. 

*Mackail, J. W.: Latin Literature (New York: Scribner's, 1909), p. 125. 

* Select Elegies of Propertius (ed. by J. P. Postgate. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1911), Introd., p. Ixxvi. 
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or imitated portions of two of the elegies* in 1738 and 1742, and 
Postgate has pointed out the possibility of the influence of Pro- 
pertius upon the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.’ G. F. 
Nott translated the Cynthia Monobiblos in 1782, and Sir Charles 
Abraham Elton included commonplace versions of twenty of the 
elegies in the slender volume of 1810-entitled Za/es of Romance. 
On the continent there were a few Italian, French, and German 
translations in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
Of Propertian scholarship the bulk has been German, although 
Holland has also proved hospitable. Little was done in England, 
and that little was much later than the Romantic Period. 

It is in Germany that we can trace real literary influence. 
Goethe, whom Schiller called the German Propertius, wrote on 
November 28, 1798, to von Knebel, thanking him for his trans- 
lation of the Propertian elegies and saying: ‘‘They have produced 
an agitation in my nature, such as works of this kind usually 
cause: a desire to produce something similar which I must evade, 
as at present I have quite other things in view.’’® Yet in 1788- 
1789 he had produced ‘‘something similar’’ in his Roman Elegies, 
written in express imitation of the ‘‘triumviri amoris’’, as Joseph 
Scaliger called Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. The simi- 
larity is stressed by the last two lines of the fifth elegy :— 


“Amor schiiret die Lamp’ indess und denket der Zeiten 
Da er den namlichen Dienst seinen Triumvirn gethan.” 


That he had in mind especially the third of this triumvirate, is 
clear from his correspondence with Schiller in 1795 and 1796. 
When he wrote to Schiller concerning the publication of the 
Roman Elegies in Die Horen, he referred to them as ‘‘Properz- 


*III, 5, 19-48, and II, 1, 17-78, omitting 37-39. All references to the Elegies 
of Propertius are to the text found in the edition by Hosius, in the Bzd/- 
theca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana, Lipsiae, MCMX1. 

5 Postgate, of. cét., Ixxxiii, lxxxiv. 

6 This passage is misquoted in Postgate, of. céz., cxlvii-cxlviii, where it is 
erroneously given asan entry in Goethe’s diary. It is quoted by Postgate at 
second hand from the Introduction to Jacob and Binder’s German translation 
of Propertius (Stuttgart, 1860), They, in turn, quote it, with one or two 
unimportant variations, from Reimer, Fr. W., Alitthetlungen iiber Goethe, 
Berlin, 1841, Vol. II, p. 646. Reimer gives no authority. 
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ische Elegien’’, and Schiller replied with a remark about ‘‘der 
Properz’’. Further, in the Elegie prefixed to Hermann und 
Dorothea in 1800, where he was defending himself against 
attacks for the writing of the Rémische Elegtenand the Venettan- 
ische Epigramme and for participation in the production of the 
Xenten, he said :— 


“Also das ware Verbrechen, dass einst Properz mich begeistert, 
Dass Martial sich zu mir auch, der verwegner, gesellt?” 


Surely the worshipper of Cynthia is akin, not only to the lover 
of Christiane Vulpius, but also to the lover of Charlotte. The 
passion that drove Werther to suicide is the passion that stretched 
Propertius prone on the doorstep of his mistress and brought him 
dreams of his own death and hers; the pleasure of Werther in 
his love and sorrow is the same as that in which Propertius 
revels. Both luxuriate in their grief.’ The Roman is akin to 
the romantic in every period and every nation, in character and 
ideas, in the subjectivity and melancholy and passion of the neu- 
rotic young man; in the love for other things associated with the 
Romantic Movement, for mystery, for nature, for the romantic 
past ; in his use of color, of glamorous and musical proper names; 
in his unconventionality and innovations in language and metre; 
in his very youth. He stands stretching his hands across the 
centuries, enabling us, as Sellar says, ‘‘better to understand ‘the 
passionate heart’ allied to the artistic temperament of youth, in 
other times and among other nations’’ 

Propertius’s chief absorption was in himself and his passion. 
His love for Hostia (the Cynthia of his verses), a beautiful, cul- 
tured, and accomplished courtesan, a good deal older than he, 
was the inspiration of the greater part of his work. To her he 
poured out his soul in rhapsodies on her beauty and her grace; 
to her he uttered bitter complaints of her avarice, her fickleness, 





See Preston, William: Some Considerations on the History of Ancient 
Amatory V'riters, etc. (Transactions of the Royal Irish Acadenty, Vol. 1X, 
Dublin, 1803), Polite Literature, 139-172, for a comparison of Propertius and 
Petrarch in their mysticism and in their exultation in their sufferings, mak- 
ing a merit out of their voluntary self-abandonment, humiliation, and self- 
abasement. 
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and her excessive love of ornament. She had a violent temper, 
and her exhibition of it is frequently the subject of a poem. 
The course of their love ran far from smooth. Propertius first 


na Fp 


met her when he was a very young man, perhaps not more than 
eighteen,* and for two years he was happy In his love. Then 
came a year of separation, due possibly to a lapse on Propertius’s 
part, followed by a reconciliation which was celebrated by the 
publication of the first book of his elegies, the Cynthia Mono- 
biblos. For the next three years their intimacy continued, but 


2. ae, aan *. ae: oe 


it was marked by frequent infidelities and recriminations, and 
by a gradual subsiding of Propertius’s passion, until he was able 
to write to her that bitter prophecy of a loveless old age, which, 
after the heat of the earlier poems, jars upon us harshly. Cyn- 
thia must have died four or five years later, and whether they 
were reconciled before her death is a disputed question, although 
it is probable that they were. With the decline of his love, his 
poetry for the most part ceased. The few poems that can be 
dated after the last quarrel are occasional, written by request. ] 
It is uncertain how long Propertius actually lived; his poetic I 
death occurred before he was thirty. ( 

It is in his absorption in this passion that Propertius shows 
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himself as the first example in literature of the neurotic young I 
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man. His poetry is subjective and introspective to the highest ] 


degree. In fact, personal concerns were almost his only con- 
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cerns. National affairs interested him comparatively little. He 
wrote a few patriotic poems, not usually, however, in celebration 
of the glories of peace or war, but on the charms of Italy, on the 
expedition of Czesar into an Eastern land full of strangeness and 


_—_ ee 


ewe 


romance, or on tragic and human things—the death of Marcellus, ‘ 
the siege of Perusia, the life of Cleopatra. He had no social 
message, no conception, apparently, of universal problems. His r 
world was small in length and in breadth, but the depths to which \ 
he explored that world of his own emotions was great. 

To his friends, Tullus and Ponticus, for instance, as well as 
to his mistress, he pours out his soul. Cruel and torturing as 





*The date of his birth is uncertain. It is variously given as between 50 
and 46 B.c. ‘ 
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his love is, he glories in it. While he wishes for Tullus freedom 
from the torments he has known, he prays that when earth cov- 
ers his own body he may be reckoned among the number of those 
who have gladly died in the bonds of love. ‘‘I was not fitted by 
nature for glory or for arms; this warfare of love is the one 
which the Fates wil! that I should undergo.’’® To Ponticus, an 
epic poet, he says: ‘‘You may sing of Thebes and rival Homer, 
but I must still serve my grief.’’ And yet this service is sweet 
sorrow, for he rejoices that his whole life is passed thus. 


‘This is my glory. I am eager that the fame of my song 
shall rise from this fact. Let men praise me only because 
I pleased the heart of a learned maiden and often bore her 
unjust threats. . . . Then shalt thou often wonder at me as 
no mean singer; then shall I be ranked above the great 
geniuses of Rome; and young men, before my tomb, will be 
unable to hold back the cry, ‘Mighty poet of our passion, 
how low thou liest.’’’ ” 


For the comfort of other men, then, he reveals his passion, but 
not only—not chiefly—for them; for ‘‘to tell what it is that 
destroys thee often will bring relief in love’’.™ 

Introspective always, he tells us of his own appearance. He 
had all the physical characteristics of the ‘‘neurotic young man’’. 
His limbs are shrunken and thin, wasted away from love. He 
is nothing but a slender shadow,"—nay, his whole body is a mere 
nothing.” In good earnest you might ‘‘count every finger he 
has with his ribs’’.* He is pale, too,gale with longing, pale 
from sleepless nights, pale from the torments of love.” Yet it 
is with a hint of satire that he writes to his friend Ponticus: 
“Do you think you are in love? You are not even pale yet.’’ 

Brooding over himself and his passion, he comes to reflect 
much on the sadness and uncertainty of life. That melancholy 
which, in the eighteenth century, produced Young’s Night 





9], 6, 23-30. Cf I], 1; II],1 and 3. i, 7: 

"I, 9, 34- 1271, 12, 20. is, 
“IV, 5,64. “Per tenues ossa sunt numerata cutes.” 

8], 1,22; 1,5, 213 I, 13, 7; III, 8, 28. 

,9,17- He follows this by a description of the charms and torments 
of Jove. 
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Thoughts, Blair’s The Grave, and Parnell’s A Night Piece on 
Death, and found its most universal expression in Gray’s Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard, \eads Propertius to dwell 
upon the thoughts of death and the grave. Usually, however, 
they are associated with his love, not with philosophy or re- 
ligion. He looks forward to the day when, after he has died of 
love, Cynthia will follow his ashes to the tomb and pay him the 
devotion which so frequently she denied him when he was alive, 
Thoughts of old age bring with them the question of whether 
there is anything to dread beyond the funeral pyre. He has no 
fear of death if Cynthia loves him, and his funeral train will be 
costly enough if his three little books of love poetry go with him 
to the grave as an offering to Persephone, and if his beloved fol- 
lows to imprint the last kiss upon his cold lips. The voice of 
his mistress may even be strong enough to call the lover back 
from death. Melancholy surely marked him for its own, for 
his poems are full of thoughts and images of mortality, and 
of a longing for death which is, as Sellar says, a ‘‘natural fore- 
boding of a restless and melancholy nature, whose restlessness 
and melancholy are intensified by vivid imagination and un- 
controlled by consistency of thought or character’’.” Al. 
though he laments, as does Milton, the destruction of youthful 
promise in the death by drowning of his friend Paetus, for 
himself he wishes that the Fates had decreed that he should 
die in his cradle. 

‘‘Sooner or later,’’ sags Propertius, 


ce 


death waits for every- 
one.’’'’ This thought of death the inevitable, death which can 
be warded off by neither wealth nor beauty nor strength, death 
the leveller,” haunted the Roman poet’s gloomy imagination, as 
it haunted the thoughts of those romantics who lived in the age 
of Elizabeth. Every English reader knows the song from Cym- 
beline, Nashe’s Litany in Time of Plague, and Shirley’s Dirge. 
There are many other sixteenth and seventeenth-century lyrics 
in which the same thought is implied, and it appears again 
in the work of later romantics, as, for instance, in Shelley’s 
Ozymandias. 


" Sellar, of. cit., p. 315. “il, 28c,.<8. TIT, 18, 21-28; 5, 13-17. 
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Sometimes Propertius brings up before his mind and ours a 
picture of death so realistic as to be gruesome. As Blair dwelt 
upon the horrors of the charnel house, ‘‘full of dead men’s 
bones”, SO Propertius sings mournfully of cold lips, of crumbled 
bones, of the thumb-bones that rattled on Cynthia’s brittle hands, 
of the viper that couched above her frame, of the time when he 
shall die and she shall ‘‘grind bone with mingled bone’’.” Yet he 
can touch these same details with a vividness, a simplicity, and, 
withal, a delicacy, that give us one of the Joveliest and most 
pathetic of lines :— 


“et sum, quod digitis quinque legatur, onus.” *! 


With all this brooding on death, there is nothing of the mys- 
tichere. It is the realism of Blair, not the mysticism of Blake. 
Yet there is some use of the magical and supernatural. It is 
doubtful how far Propertius induced even in himself that will- 
ing suspension of disbelief which, as Coleridge says, constitutes 
poetic faith, and how far he was merely making use of conven- 
tional accompaniments of love. Little can be proved here, for 
his contemporaries were fond of magic too, and there is none of 
the true romantic voyaging into the unknown world. Yet the 
mere number of the passages in which he refers to magic is by 
no means negligible. The Witch of Thessaly, the spells of the 
lena, the influence of the stars, the magic verse, all play a part 
in Propertius’s love-story. Yet scepticism rules him. 


“You whose trick is that of luring the moon from heaven 
and whose task it is to solemnize dreadful rites on magic 
altars, come now, change my mistress’ heart and make her 
cheeks grow paler than my own! Then will I have faith 
that by Cytinian charms you can lead after you the stars 


99 99 


and the streams.’’™ 


When Propertius was not writing of his love, he was fre- 
quently conjuring up figures and legends of the past. Often 





*IV, 7, 7-12 5 53-543 94- 

"IV,11,14. This is from the elegy on Cornelia. One hesitates to trans- 
late the Latin. “I am a mere handful of dust”, as it has been rendered, 
misses the detail and the suggestion of lightness: “I ama weight that may be 
gathered up in five fingers,” #1, 1, 19-24. 
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his language is archaic. Like Chatterton or Keats or Byron, 
he makes use of older words and forms. Like Spenser, Enniys 
among the Romans was a poets’ poet, and Propertius, ardent 
disciple of Callimachus though he was, had room left in his 
heart for respect and affection for ‘Father Ennius’. Among 
his later poems are a number on archzological subjects. These 
elegies are not great poetry. They are on prosaic subjects; 
they seem rather in the nature of set poetical exercises; they 
lack the spontaneity and the passion of the love poems. Yet 
they show an interest in the carly life of Italy, a love of the 
legends attached to the soil, which is like that of the English 
romanticists who revived the stories of early Britain. He 
gives us no epic on the founding of Rome, but a series of 
elegies on the god Vertumnus, on the origin of Feretrian Jyp- 
piter, on the Tarpeian grove, on the Palatine hill.” Through. 
out his poetry, too, is the proof of his interest in the past, 
offered to us in his constant use of old stories, his packing 
of his lines, in that artificial fashion borrowed, to be sure, 
from the Alexandrians, with the mythology of Greece and 
Rome. Like Shelley and Keats, he was finding here mate- 
rial with immense possibilities of romantic suggestion and 
interpretation. 

One use to which he puts these older stories is a cynical com- 
parison between the simplicity and faith of earlier times and the 
luxury and corruption of his own evil days. Women especiaily 
are the target at which his shafts are aimed. They are not satis- 
fied except with the most expensive garments and adornments, 
nor are they even faithful to the lover who heaps such wealth upon 
them. ‘‘The race of brides is faithless; here is no girl who is 
faithful like Evadne or loyal like Penelope.’’** In olden days the 
lover’s gifts were apples or a basket filled with purple brambles, 
or violets and lilies, or some bird of brilliant plumage. We may 
be sure that this comparison is tinged with Propertius’s indigna- 
tion over some new demand of Cynthia’s, perhaps for garments 
of Coan silk, and yet it is an expression of the familiar romantic 
cry fora ‘return tonature’. That golden age of simplicity, which 


®1V,2; 10: 43 9. “Til, 53, 29°94. 
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he celebrates also in another poem, was the time when the gods 
walked with men. 


‘*But now the sacred groves are deserted and the shrines 
lie neglected; piety is vanquished, and gold is the object 
of all men’s worship. Gold has driven away faith, gold 
makes justice to be bought and sold, gold rules the law, and 
soon, without the law, will rule chastity as well. . . . Proud 


Rome is being shattered by her own prosperity.’’” 

Among the poets of antiquity Propertius is peculiar in his love 
of nature. Scarcely anything surpasses the delicacy and beauty 
of some of his descriptions, and his endowment of nature with a 
spirit sympathetic with the woes of man is decidedly modern. 
Second only to his love for Cynthia and often bound up with 
it, is his love of nature. This passionate, melancholy heart, 
wrecked on an ocean of trouble, calls upon nature to yield up to 
him comparisons for woman’s fickleness. Like the changing 
quicksands and the trembling leaves, the shifting ocean and the 
fleeting clouds, is passion with its swift transitions from love to 
hatred, from hatred back again to love. Nature sympathizes 
with or taunts the disappointed lover, and to her he flees for 
comfort.”* 

It is usually among the wilder scenes that Propertius seeks 
refuge for his despair. Truly romantic is the fascination that 
he finds in the rougher aspects of nature. [or the harsh moun- 
tains, the cruel storm winds, and the vast, mad sea, he feels no 
love. He has no sense of union with them as Byron did. A 
horror of shipwreck underlies the lament for the death of Paetus 
and the dream about Cynthia perishing in Ionian waves. Yet 
the sea haunts his verse and seems to have overwhelmed his 
imagination. It furnishes similes; it forms the background of 
many an illustrative tale; it stands as the symbol of danger and 
separation. It answers to his moods of desperation and loneli- 
ness; only once it sports. Perhaps the finest picture of desola- 
tion and horror is that which surrounds the story of the flight 
of Antiope, on a night of bitter frost, to the heights of Cith- 








*III, 13, 47-50, 60. See I, 16, 23-24; 17,6; 18 passim; IIL], 16, 15-18. 
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zron, where, terrified by the sound of the rushing Asopus, which 
her imagination converted into the pursuing steps of her mis. 
tress, she sank at last to the earth. The description culminates 
in another ocean simile :— 


““As when the waves of the sea give over their mighty 
heavings, while Eurus and Notus cease to struggle together, 
and thus the shore becomes still and the sound of the wave. 
swept sand grows less and less, so gradually the maiden sank 
down upon her bended knees.”’ ” 


This tale is only one of those in which Propertius emphasizes 
the romance of the story by painting in a background of lonely, 
desolate nature. Sometimes it is the loneliness of mountain 
crags, as here, or of the deserted shore of Calypso’s island, or of 
the secluded well of Pege, where Hylas saw apples that owed 
nothing to the hand of man, and snowy lilies and purple poppies 
growing wild. With him the word desertus is a favorite. His 
love for solitude is shown even in his descriptions of the softer 
aspects of nature. In wild and lonely places is the charm of 
natural beauty revealed to him. He finds it in the woodland 
that surrounds the villa by the Tiber, in the dewy caves on 
mossy hills, in the tall, uncut meadow grass, in the grove of 
Sylvanus hidden in a rocky, ivy-mantled glen, in the dewy ridge 
of the thorn-clad hill, in the singing-birds hidden in the poplar 
that shadowed the secluded shrine of the Bona Dea.* It isin 
a quiet spot, far from the thoroughfares of men, under shadow- 
ing trees, that the poet wishes to be buried. For beauty un- 
adorned by artificial means, as he tells his luxury-loving Cyn- 
thia, is the fairest. 


“Lo! from the beautiful earth what fair-tinted flowers are springing ; 
See! ivies grow with more grace, left at their pleasure to twine; 
Far in lone glens of the mountain the arbutus rises more shapely ; 





TTI, 15, 25-34. Sellar (of. cét., 319) compares this with Shelley’s lines:— 


‘Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean knows; 
Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves, hath its appointed sleep. 
Thou in the grave shalt rest. —Stanzas, April, 1814. 
*81V, 9, 27-30. Postgate (of. cét., Ixxxvii) says that this passage reminds 

him in tone and spirit of the Faerte Queene. 
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Clear-flowing waters untaught know how to follow their course. 
Strong is the lure of the shore with its pebbles fair-painted by Nature ; 
Sweeter the voices of birds singing their notes without art.” 


In all his descriptions of nature, Propertius shows a love of 
color that reminds the reader of passages in Keats or Rossetti 
or Shelley. Some conventional expressions there are, like 


J 


‘purple waves’’ or “‘bright rainbow’’ or the description of his 
mistress’ skin as whiter than lilies, her complexion like Mzotic 
snows striving with Spanish vermilion, or rose-leaves floating 
in stainless milk. Again there are unusual and striking words, 
such as minitum, meaning vermilion; or murreus, to suggest yel- 
low. Sometimes it is the specific picture of the green cave of 
the Muses, where the doves of Venus dip their red bills in the 
Gorgon’s fount; sometimes the mere suggestion of shining lilies 
and grapes clad in their own leaves. Like the suggestion of 
glowing warmth of color in Keats’s Ode to Autumn is that ina 
few lines from Propertius’s poem on Vertumnus :— 


‘‘For me the first grape, with darkening cluster, changes 
color, and the spiked ear of corn swells with its milky fruit; 
here thou seest sweet cherries blush and the plums of 
autumn and the mulberries of the summer time.’’* 


Like Keats, too, or like Rossetti or Scott, in his love for 
proper names, he piles them up in line after line, he puts them 
side by side, especially in the pentameter, and he uses them to 
add color and romance to his verse. This romantic flavor of 
strangeness and luxury is imparted by suggestions of the far 
East. Coan silk and the myrrh of Orontes are what Cynthia loves 
for adornment and fragrance. For the pleasure of the luxury- 
loving women of Rome, ‘‘the ant of India sends gold from the 
hollow mines, the shell sacred to Venus comes from the Red 
Sea; Cadmean Tyre offers colors of purple and the Arab shep- 
herd rich-scented cinnamon.’’*! The same atmosphere of luxury 


*%], 2, 9-14. With the last line compare Keats’s What the Thrush Said:— 


‘© O fret not after knowledge—I have none, 
And yet my song comes native with the warmth.”’ 


“Ty, 2, 13-16. “III, 13, 5°8. 
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is created in Keats’s description of that banquet set out by 
Porphyro in the chamber of Madeline :— 
“While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.” ** 


Rossetti, in Zhe Blessed Damozel, writes of those 


“|. . five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys.” 


With the same joy in musical sound Propertius tells of the 
Nereids who would have been envious of Cynthia:— 


“candida Nesaee, caerula Cymothoe.” * 


When Cynthia is desperately ill, he prays for her life to Per- 
sephone and Pluto. ‘‘There are so many thousand beautiful 
women among the dead’’, he pleads. ‘‘Let a single fair one 
remain, if it may be, upon the earth.”’ 


“vobiscum est Iope, vobiscum candida Tyro, 
vobiscum Europe nec proba Pasiphae.”* 


Compare with this that poem of Thomas Campion’s, justly 
famed for its romantic beauty, beginning, ‘‘When thou must 
home’’. There he, calling up similar recollections of roman- 
tic legend, with ‘“‘blithe Helen and the rest’’, names Iope,— 
‘‘white Iope’’.® 

Romantics are usually rebels and innovators. Believers in 
individuality, they carry their individualism into their style. 
They rebel against restraints of metre and of language and try 
experiments with new rhythms, new words, new images. Proper- 
tius is no exception. To be sure, he used one metrical form, 
the elegiac couplet, but with that he tried experiments.* His 





8 The Eve of St. Agnes, st. xxx. 331], 26, 16. #11, 28c, 49-52. 
85 Cf. Propertius, who says candida Tyro. %¢ Sellar, of. cit., 306-308. 
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couplet is not closed; the sense is often run on into the third 
line. His use of the spondee is marked, as giving weight and 
power especially to the pentameter. In fact, that subsidence of 
the pentameter with which we are familiar in the work of most 
elegiac poets, and which is described in Schiller’s well-known 
couplet, — 


“Im Hexameter steigt des Springquells fliissige Saile, 
Im Pentameter drauf fallt sie melodisch herab,”— 


gives place in Propertius to a culmination of strength and 
weight. The close of his pentameter often marks the highest 
point of the couplet, or even of a whole passage. 

These are new and different practices, and they help to stamp 
Propertius’s poetry with individuality. The stamp is deepened 
by the pressure of his unusual style and diction. Far from con- 
ventional, he is often even unidiomatic. Critics have said that 
he does not write Latin; scholars have endeavored to emend 
passages in the manuscripts; the Propertian apparatus criticus 
has grown to formidable proportions. He carries often to ex- 
. tremes certain Latin idiomatic tendencies, such as that toward 
conciseness. He is fond of the predicative use of nouns, of 
hypallage, of the use of a new middle-passive voice, of unusual 
meanings of prepositions, of rare ellipses, of peculiar sentence 
structure, of strange word order. His vocabulary, too, is peculiar. 
In addition to his use of archaisms and of proper names full of 
recondite and exotic suggestion, he employs his large vocabulary 
with a freedom that, with the fresh meaning often given to a 
much-used word or the peculiar construction of it, lends to his 
poetry variety and individuality. It is not that he coins words, 
but that he puts them tonew uses. He dares to write persuadent 
without an object,” or gravi/as in the sense of constancy.* Says 
Sellar :— 


‘“‘He forces the Latin language from its ordinary sobriety 
of phrase and ordinary obedience to grammatical law to be the 
medium of an imagination working powerfully, incessantly, 





*J,2,13. Cf Landor, Gedir, Bk. I:— II, 20, 14. 


‘* When viands, couches, generous wines persuade.”” 
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and irregularly under the influence of powerful, unceasing, 
and irregular emotion.’’™ 


Thus his poetry becomes ‘‘the idealized monologue of an in. 
trospective mind’’.*”” 

Boldness of diction is matched by boldness of imagery. It may 
be such an unusual transference of ideas as herbosos rogos (grassy 
funeral pyres); *! or a metaphor like scribendt aquor (a sea of 
writing),* a bold use of the verbal noun which is perhaps un. 
paralleled among ancient writers; or a periphrasis like Phebum 
quicumque moratur in armis (whoever sings of war; literally, 
whoever delays Phoebus in arms). Sometimes figures of speech 
are so heaped upon one another and intermingled that it is 
necessary to rephrase an entire passage in order to get at the 
true meaning.* 

Such boldness is truly modern rather than ancient. Parallels 
might easily be adduced from recent poetry, but it would be 
difficult to match much of the diction and imagery of Propertius 
in that of any other classical writer, with the possible exception 
of Pindar. One might think that such modernity would have 
drawn to him the bold romantic spirits of later days. But pos- 
sibly whatever attraction there was, has been counterbalanced 
by the obscurity and difficulty of which Propertius’s abnormal 
Latinity is an important contributing cause. Even among menof 
his own age and his own nation he was not popular, although by 
men of cultivated literary tastes he was known, appreciated, and 
given that sincerest form of flattery, imitation. Petrarch the 
humanist, Gray the scholar, Goethe the romantic are virtually 
the only names that stand out among his admirers and imitators 
of later centuries; and here it must not be forgotten that Goethe 
was roused to greatest enthusiasm by Knebel’s translation of the 
elegies into German. Among our contemporaries, Ezra Pound 
has ‘translated’ into modern idiom four of the poems, but his 


—— 





8 Sellar, of. cit., 306. ” Loc. cit. 

“1V, 11, 8. “TIT, 9, 3. II, 1,7 

“For a full discussion of Propertius’s abnormality and boldness, with many 
examples, see Postgate, of. ci¢., lvii-Ixxvi, Ixxxix-cxxv. 

® See Poetry, X111, 291-299. 
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interest can scarcely be said to be romantic. The kinship be- 
tween the Roman poet and the romantics is so strongly marked 
that it seems strange that others than Goethe did not hail him 
with joy. But it has been the modern scholar and student of 
the classics, like A. W. Verrall, or Kirby Flower Smith, or 
Mrs. Anne C. E. Allinson, who, willing and able to cope with 
the difficulties of the Latin, has found and put into essay or 
narrative the charm and romance of this old love story, the story 
of ‘‘a modern lover in the Augustan Age’’.* 


ELIZABETH NITCHIE. 


Goucher College. 





“See Verrall, A. W.: An Old Love Story, in Collected Literary Essays, 
Classical and Modern, ed. by M. A. Byfield and J. D. Duff, Cambridge, the 
University Press, 1913; Allinson, Anne C. E.: A Poet's Toll,in Roads from 
Rome, New York, Macmillan, 1913, reprinted from the A/‘lantic Monthly, 
Dec., 1910; Smith, K. F.: Propertius: A Modern Lover in the Augustan 
Age, in the Sewanee Review, XXV, 20-39, Jan., 1917. 














ABRAHAM COWLEY IN ARCADIA 


Literary historians love to dwell upon the size and iridescence 
of the bubble reputation possessed, during his lifetime, by Abra- 
ham Cowley. Indeed, few phenomena in the annals of English 
literature are more curious than the relative value placed by the 
seventeenth century upon Abraham Cowley and upon certain 
other poets of the time. Take, for example, Robert Herrick. 
The publication of his Hesperides caused not a ripple of interest; 
Corinna’s Going A-Maying and To Daffodils found no imitators; 
even his grave is unknown; apparently he made no impression 
upon his contemporaries. 

But Cowley they could not praise enough. He was hailed as 
a second Pindar, as ‘“‘prince of poets’’, unsurpassed by any of 
his predecessors. Thomas Sprat’s assertion that Cowley was 
the equal of Chaucer and Spenser might be ascribed to the fact 
that Sprat was Cowley’s biographer and editor as well as his 
close friend, but what shall be said to Milton’s alleged ranking 
of him with Spenser and Shakespeare as one of the three great- 
est English poets? Even Dryden, arbiter of his age, declared: 
‘*His authority is almost sacred to me’’. When he died, ‘‘near 
a hundred coaches of noblemen and persons of quality’’ followed 
his hearse to Westminster Abbey, where he was buried in the 
Poets’ Corner beside Chaucer and Spenser; and over his grave 
the Duke of Buckingham soon erected a monument that makes 
up in size what it may lack in beauty and good taste. 

To-day this paragon of Milton’s age has comparatively few 
readers. The bubble of his reputation, although perhaps it never 
burst, certainly began to evaporate soon after his death. Even 
with Pope came the saner judgment, and critics to-day who find 
merit in his writings find it for quite different reasons from 
those that influenced his contemporaries. The latter admired 
Cowley for his wit, for his peculiar, even grotesque, figures. 
Says Addison of his poetry :— 

“One glittering thought no sooner strikes our eyes 
With silent wonder, but new wonders rise.” 
To-day it is not his puns, his scintillations, his trees cut into 
the shape of peacocks, to borrow a figure from Hazlitt, but his 
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quiet, natural passages, written at the dictation of his heart, 
which please us. His finest poem is an elegy upon an intimate 
Cambridge friend, composed when his grief was still far too 
poignant for him to strive for artificial brilliance. Heis usually 
winning also when he writes of the desire that all his life was 
nearest to his heart,—namely, to own a little retired house and 
a garden in the country. The Cowley who could be natural and 
sincere and charming has almost been forgotten amid the uni- 
versal ridicule of his wit. It may not be amiss at times to recall 
Cowley the true friend, and especially Cowley the genuine lover 
of quiet country life. 

Perhaps it was Horace who first put into his head the notion 
of retirement in the country. At any rate, when Cowley was a 
small boy at Westminster—thirteen years old to be exact—we 
find him already, with quaint precocity, thus phrasing his 
longing :-- 

“Books should, not business, entertain the light; 
And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 
My house a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 
My garden painted o’er 
With nature’s hand, not art’s; and pleasures yield 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field.” 


Perhaps he might have realized his wish after his college days 
had not the storm of civil war burst upon the country. A royal- 
ist always, he soon found himself attached to the little court of 
Henrietta Maria, who had fled to France. There he ciphered 
and deciphered the correspondence between the king and queen 
and travelled on certain missions for the royal cause. He ful- 
filled his duties ably, but his thoughts continued to dwell lov- 
ingly on a snug cottage hidden away in some green English 
village. And so he wrote in a poem called The Wish:— 
“Ah, yet, ere I descend to the grave, 
May I a small house, and large garden have! 
And a few friends, and many books; both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too! 
And since love ne’er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 


And good as guardian-angels are, 
Only beloved, and loving me! 
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Every road has its turning. The Restoration seemed to royal- 
ists, no doubt, a long time in coming, but it came at last. Cow- 
ley expected to be given the directorship of the Savoy Hospital, 
but, as Sprat says, a paragraph and a figure of speech in one of 
his books, being interpreted as lacking in loyalty to the king, 
ruined his chances of preferment. And so he was free at last 
to seek the rural peace of his dreams. After living for a time 
near London, and suffering from fever contracted at Barn Elms, 
north of Putney, he went to Chertsey, about twenty miles from 
London, on the south bank of the Thames. There his friends, 
the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of St. Albans, secured 
for him, according to Sprat, ‘‘such a lease of the Queen’s lands 
as afforded him an ample income’’. 

In a house at Chertsey that is still standing, he lived the 
last two years of his life. His air-castle had at last become a 
reality. I do not see how anyone can read of Cowley’s wistful, 
persistent longing for ‘‘a small house and a large garden’’ far 
from the city’s hum without wishing to see with his own eyes 
the Cowley House at Chertsey. 

On a crisp day in January I found myself in one of Chertsey’s 
two main streets, with my eye sharpened for a first glimpse of 
the historic old house. Yes, there it stood, looking fresher and bet- 
ter preserved than I had expected,—a trim, gray, half-timbered 
structure of one storey, with red brick basement, over which the 
storey above projects agreeably. Twosmall windows, like inscrut- 
able eyes, look out upon the curving village street from the first 
floor, and a single window from a gable in the garret above. On 
the wall is a tablet bearing this odd inscription :— 

“The porch of this house, which projected ten feet into 
the highway, was taken down in the year 1786 for the safety 


and accommodation of the public. Here the last accents 
flowed from Cowley’s tongue.’’ 


The tablet seems so eager to inform us that the house once pos- 
sessed a porch that it almost forgets to add the fact that Cowley 
dwelt here. The house was once called ‘‘The Porch House’’, 
but it now goes generally by the name of ‘‘The Cowley House’. 

A high brick wall cuts off all view of the garden at the side 
and of the meadows in the rear. As I wished to see not only 
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Cowley’s meadows but the interior of his house, which I had 
been informed was now a private dwelling and not open to the 
public, I stepped bravely up to a door sunk in the wall and rang 
the bell. In such a case one is bound to feel a little like the 
youth who was in doubt whether it would be lady or tiger. But 
fortune smiled on me, for I soon found myself being conducted 
over the premises not merely by a lady, but bya lady young, 
amiable, and determined to show the American all he wanted to 
see,—in fact, by the daughter of the house. 

Once inside the wall, I perceived that a very large modern 
dwelling had been built directly against the Cowley House, yet, 
by some miracle of consideration, in such a way as not to alter 
the latter, which is approximately as Cowley knew it. We as- 
cended first by a fine old oak staircase to a charming room with 
dark small-panelled oak wainscotting that extends from the floor 
to the low ceiling. With the firelight playing on the carved 
mantel and Cowley’s books (which he had the grace to bequeath 
to Thomas Sprat in consideration of the ‘‘unpleasant task’’ of 
editing his works) ranged about the walls, the room should have 
fulfilled all the poet’s dreams of a snug retreat. Next this 
chamber is the bedroom, where, in the felicitous language of 
the tablet, ‘‘the last accents flowed from Cowley’s tongue’’, and 
beyond that a third room of irregular proportions, where Sprat 
and other guests may have slept. The basement contains three 
rooms, one of them a well-lighted kitchen; and the garret, three 
more, nicely whitewashed and low of ceiling, but by no means 
unserviceable even to-day, and once no doubt the comfortable 
quarters of Mary, his maid, and Thomas Waldron, his man. 

Although the house is small, it is quite large enough for a 
bachelor of modest tastes. Indeed, in his essay Of Greatness, 
he emphasizes his preference for a house of small proportions : — 

“I confess I love littleness almost in all things. A little 
convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a little company, 
and a very little feast, and if I were ever to fall in love 
again (which is a great passion, and therefore, I hope I have 


done with it) it would be, I think, with prettiness rather 
than with majestical beauty.’’ 


We next visited the garden. Cowley points out in a long poem 
that God hastened to provide man with a garden ‘‘as the chief 
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help and joy of human life’’, giving it to him even before a wife, 
For Cowley, the garden had to suffice in place of a wife: he is 
said to have been in love only once, and then to have lacked the 
courage to propose. As flowers were, naturally, not blooming, 
I had to content myself with the trees. Most prominent of all is 
an aged cedar—what interesting tales of Cowley it might tell us 
were its murmuring voice only intelligible to human ears!—but 
there are also several fine yews. A hoary mulberry tree, which, 
oddly enough, my guide did zo¢ assure me Cowley had planted, 
has fallen on its side, yet although prostrate continues to live. 

Behind the garden, level meadows extend, cut by the Bourne, 
a stream that I was informed is deep and muddy. It seemed to 
me strange that Cowley, after suffering so bitterly from the 
dampness at Barn Elms, should have moved to this low and 
more than well-watered spot. Perhaps these were the very 
meadows where on a summer evening he caught his fatal cold, 
‘*At last his death was occasioned’’, says Sprat, ‘‘by his very de- 
light in the country and the fields, which he had long fancied 
above all other pleasures.”’ 

From the meadows I observed St. Anne’s Hill rising steeply 
out of the flat country that surrounds it. In a letter to Sprat, 
Cowley writes: ‘‘Methinks you and I and the Dean might be 
very merry upon St. Anne’s Hill’. Its reputation has not 
altered, for it is to-day a favorite picnicking ground. You ascend 
it by a winding path between high hedges, gaining little or no 
view until you reach the summit. There you may sit on a bench 
at the foot of a great elm, with a little Swiss-looking lodge be- 
hind you, and a circle of sighing firs all about you, and gaze off 
between the trees over a level plain. Clumps and rows of trees 
diversify the endless green meadows, and white-walled cottages 
and red villages sparkle in the sun. The rumble of a train in 
the distance is hardly audible above the loud and almost articu- 
late murmuring of the firs. I had not sat long on the summit of 
St. Anne’s Hill before certain lines of Cowley’s essay Of Solitude 
suggested themselves to me:— 


“Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds above me flying, 
With all their wanton boughs’ dispute.” 
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After visiting St. Anne’s Hill, I decided I must also see the 
Thames before returning to London. It flows, not as I had im- 
agined, within sight of the town, but at a distance of about a 
mile. As I stood on the graceful bridge that spans it, and 
gazed down the river in the direction of London, I had before 
me a great silver loop of water confined between meadows that 
seemed hardly higher than its surface. At my left a long line 
of poplars marched away. House-boats were moored at my right. 
Directly before me was higher land, with woods from which a 
‘dim discovered spire’ rising, suggested the presence of a ham- 
let. As I stood there enjoying the quiet and rather lonely scene, 
a swan floated out from under the bridge, cocked one eye inquir- 
ingly up at me, and then paddled back out of my range of vision. 

One would like to believe that Cowley found perfect content 
at Chertsey; and yet how rare it is for our golden dreams to be 
untarnished in the realization. Soon after reaching Chertsey 
Cowley wrote to his friend Sprat :— 


“The first night that I came hither I caught so great a 
cold, with adefluxion of rheum, as made me keep my cham- 
ber ten days; and, two after, had such a bruise on my ribs 
with a fall, that I am yet unable to move or turn myself in my 
bed. This is my personal fortune here to begin with. And, 
besides, I can get no money from my tenants, and have my 
meadows eaten up every night by cattle put in by my 
neighbors. What this signifies, or may come to in time, 
God knows; if it be ominous it can end in nothing less 
than hanging.’’ 


There is, of course, humorous exaggeration here; and so, too, 
in the following passage from the essay 7he Dangers of an Hon- 
est Man in Much Company :— 


‘“‘T thought when I went first to dwell in the country that 
without doubt I should have met there with the simplicity 
of the old poetical age: I thought to have found no inhabi- 
tants there but such as the shepherds of Sir Philip Sidney 
in Arcadia or of Monsieur d’Urfé upon the banks of Li- 
gnon; and began toconsider with myself which way I might 
recommend no less to posterity the happiness and inno- 
cence of the men of Chertsey: but to confess the truth, I 
perceived quickly, by infallible demonstrations, that I was 
still in Old England, and not in Arcadia or La Forrest; 
that if I could not content myself with anything less than 
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exact fidelity in human conversation, I had almost as good 
go back and seek for it in the Court, or the Exchange, or 
Westminster-Hall.”’ 


There is a passage in 7he Garden that seems to be more 
serious. If, as is almost certain, this essay was written after 
Cowley settled in Chertsey, it would appear that the biggest fly 
in the ointment of his satisfaction was the fact that he was 
merely leasing the house and farm. 


“‘T never had any other desire so strong, and so like to 
covetousness, as that one which I have had always, that] 
might be master at last of a small house and large garden, 
with very moderate conveniences joined to them, and there 
dedicate the remainder of my life only to the culture of 
them and study of nature... . But several accidents of 
my ill fortune have disappointed me hitherto, and do still, 
of that felicity; for though I have made the first and hard- 
est step to it by abandoning all ambitions and hopes in this 
world, and by retiring from the noise of all business and 
almost company, yet | stick still in the inn of a hired house 
and garden, among weeds and rubbish; and without that 
pleasantest work of human industry, the improvement of 
something which we call (not very properly, but yet we call) 
our own.”’ 


I like to think, however, that the following passage from Of 
Myself, whether written at Barn Elms or Chertsey, expresses 
Cowley’s truest feclings during his last years in the country:— 


‘‘God laughs at a man who says to his soul, ‘Take thy 
ease’: I met presently not only with many little encum- 
brances and impediments, but with so much sickness (a new 
misfortune to me) as would have spoiled the happiness of an 
emperor as well as mine. Yet I do neither repent nor alter 
my course. Vox ego perfidum dixt sacramentum. Nothing 
shall separate me from a mistress which I have loved so long, 
and have now at last married, though she neither has brought 
me a rich portion, nor lived yet so quietly with me as I 
hoped from her.’’ 

“Nor by me e’er shall you, 
You of all names the sweetest and the best, 
You muses, books, and liberty, and rest, 
You gardens, fields, and woods forsaken be, 
As long as life itself forsakes not me.” 


ALEXANDER C, JUDSON. 
The University of Texas. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON VERGIL 


Until recent times Vergil has stood upon the very height 
of appreciation and reverence. He is still classed among 
the supreme poets of the world, but in later days many critics 
and scholars have spoken of him with disparagement, joining 
him generaliy in some damaging comparison with Homer and 
ending by questioning the originality of his work. Accordingly, 
the admirers of Vergil in our day have, in spite of themselves, 
adopted in speaking of him a tone of defence and hesitation, as 
one would do who sought to make known to others the worthi- 
ness of some friend whose worth they either misunderstood or 
failed to see. 

As to this comparison between Homer and Vergil, one feels 
like saying, as Goethe said to one whom he heard comparing 
Schiller with him: ‘Be thankful to have both!’ Except in cer- 
tain external respects there never lived two poets more entirely 
unlike. Homer lived in an early dawn. He was in the open 
fields or on the sea with lungs full, breezes blowing about his 
locks, and his cheeks aglow. Vergil lived ina time when men 
had reached an artificial point of civilization and culture. It was 
a time of contemplation, when men thought about checking im- 
pulses and weighing motives. 

The external resemblances of the two poets are easily found. 
Vergil had, of course, studied Homer with unbounded admira- 
tion, and often followed him. Where he followed, he fell behind. 
The last books of the 4/nezd, in which are told the combats 
waged by /Eneas and his allies against Turnus and the native 
princes, show at once a lack of the rollicking enthusiasm of the 
conflicts in the //zad. Vergil often borrows from Homer de- 
scriptions and pictures, but these make no more pretence of being 
used first-hand than do the stories of Shakespeare’s plays. It is 
also true that Vergil got from Homer the general conception of 
the form of his great poem, but this amounts only to saying that 
one great epic naturally takes some of the form of another from 
which its story branches. All these and more points of re- 
semblance may be found, yet the essence of Vergil’s originality 
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lies in ways which are altogether remote from those in which he 
has followed his great predecessor. 

It was in the year of the famous consulship of Pompey and 
Crassus, 70 8.c., that Vergil was born. Varro was a man in 
middle age, Cicero and Czesar were young men in their thirties, 
Lucretius was about twenty-nine, Salaust a youth of sixteen, 
Horace and Livy were not yet born. His birthplace was Andes, 
a country village situated not far to the north of the river Po, a 
few miles from Mantua. His father wasan humble laborer, said 
by some to have been a potter, by others the hired man of a carter, 
There is no doubt that the father was a man of some thrift. He 
owned land and was able to give the advantages of education to 
the son, whose promise he seems to have been able to appreciate. 
The boy’s early childhood was spent on a small farm with its 
simple round of daily duties, under orchards with beehives 
near the fence, or in the stable where the cattle fed, or in the 
fields whence he could look abroad over the soft landscape of the 
river valley. 

At the age of twelve Vergil was sent to school at Cremona, 
some thirty miles up the valley. He seems also to have spent a 
year or more studying in Milan, to which place as well as to 
Cremona his family probably accompanied him. In 53 B.c. he 
went to study in Rome, being now a youth of seventeen. It is 
said by some that during a part of his training he had the same 
teacher of rhetoric as the young Octavius. Whether they met 
and knew each other as boys cannot be known, for there is no 
positive knowledge of the life of Vergil during the eleven years 
following his arrival in Rome. In 42, the year of the battle of 
Philippi, he was back again in his native region, devoted now to 
the clear call of poetry. In 41, in consequence of the colonizing 
of disbanded soldiers and the distributions of lands around 
Cremona, he lost his property. Although by the special favor 
of the coming emperor orders were given for its restoration, he 
seems not again in secure possession, At any rate it was about 
this time that Vergil moved his residence permanently to Rome 
and the South. 

It is easy to imagine that in the midst of the natural complica- 
tions attending any restoration of his land, he was persuaded 
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by friends whom he had now made among people of promi- 
nence to change his residence to the capital, where he would 
be more in the centre of life and letters. Doubtless all losses 
were made good, for he owned a house in Rome and a coun- 
try residence in Campania, in the region of Naples. At 
Rome he was the intimate friend of poets and politicians, es- 
pecially of Mzecenas and Horace. In the year 19 he left Italy, 
intending to make a tour of Greece and the East. The story 
is that at Athens he met Augustus, joined the emperor's 
party and returned with him to Italy. He landed only to die. 
His death, said to have been caused by a fever taken in 
Greece, occurred in this same year 19 at the seaport town of 
Brundisium. 

It is well to note some of the special traits of Vergil’s life. It 
appears that the simplicity which he first knew was always his 
favorite mode of life. In Rome he mingled with the wealthy 
and the fashionable, but he seems never to have lost the marks 
of his rustic boyhood. He was, as a critic has tersely expressed 
it, singularly unworldly. Show, vain-glory and outward success 
had little power over him. Such is the spirit of the lines where 
he says: ‘‘Learn, boy, from me what virtue means and toil; let 


others teach you the meaning of success.’’ Again, his life was 
regarded by his contemporaries as one of unwonted purity. One 
of them has called him white-souled, and a nickname was ‘Maid’. 
Perhaps in this pleasantry of his friends we find the key of Ver- 
gil’s character, with its spirit of modesty, purity and gracious- 
ness, which carries the idea of the ‘ever-womanly’, and is still 
the flower of manhood. 

During Vergil’s first stay in Rome, and before we hear of 
him as returned to his native region in 42, he must have been 
writing. In complete editions of his works certain minor poems 
are found which may belong to this period. Doubt has been 
expressed about all of them, and without loss we may pass 
to his greater works, giving only this brief specimen from 
one collection. It is evidently the composition of a young 
poet leaving for a time his rhetoric, his poetry, his former 
comrades, and intending to devote himself to the deeper study 
of philosophy :— 
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“ Away, empty phrases of the rhetoricians, 
Inflated words, 
And you, ye Stilos, Tarquiti, and Varros, 
Ye Tribe of grammarians! 
Away, tinkling cymbals of our empty youth. 
Farewell too, O sweet friends ; 
We fill our sails for happy harbors, 
Seeking the wisdom of great Syron; 
Away, ye muses too, sweet muses, 
For we do confess the truth, 
Ye all were sweet.” 


In 42 Vergil was at home above the Po engaged in poetical 
work, and soon afterwards, certainly by 39, he was established 
in Rome. It was two years after the latter date that he published 
the ten poems called by him Fc/ogae, Chosen Pieces, and known 
also as Bucolica, Pastoral Poems. They are written, as are all 
the great poems of Vergil, in hexameter verse of exquisite 
mechanism. The ten poems together make 830 lines. These 
Pastorals are professedly based upon the poems of the Sicilian 
Greek Theocritus; but by reason of their peculiar charm, their 
close description of country scenes, and their individuality of 
thought and treatment, they become original. 

Between the years 35 and 30, the stirring years when Mark 
Antony was throwing away his character at the feet of Cleo- 
patra, and Octavius, now Gaius Cesar Octavianus, with head 
clear and cool, was making himself Augustus, in those years 
Vergil was writing a poem of the quiet, peaceful pursuits of 
husbandry. The subject sounds prosaic and so would its table of 
contents seem if one were made, yet critics in all ages have re- 
garded the Georgics as a poem almost perfect in its kind. There 
is a tradition that it was written at the suggestion and request 
of the statesman Meecenas, the enlightened friend of poets and 
good government. Since the day in 133, a hundred years before, 
when Tiberius Gracchus was killed in an election riot, Rome 
and Italy had known little of real peace. The city had been 
filled more and more with an idle population, many of whom had 
flocked to the city from the country. Cheap foreign labor, the 
introduction of foreign slaves, or other causes had created dis- 
content. The concentration of lands into large estates as well 
as the restless condition of politics had discouraged agriculture, 
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until men saw that the mainstay of government and prosperity, 
the conservative, thrifty farmer of a modest estate, had almost 
passed away. Something should be done to make the people 
love the country again. Whether ,or not the story be true, we 
may well imagine that Mzcenas might have asked Vergil to 
write this poem, which has always made men fall in love, at 
jeast in poetry, with 2 simple farmer’s life. 

The Georgica is divided into four books, the whole amounting 
to 2,188 lines. The first book deals with agriculture proper, the 
second with vine- and tree-culture, the third with the raising 
and care of cattle, the fourth with the culture of bees. Vergil’s 
view of nature is in sharp contrast with that of Lucretius. 
Lucretius exulted in banishing from nature a!] thought of divine 
purpose and presence. In the harshness of natural laws and in 
the imperfections of soils and climates he found proofs of the 
absence of divine creation. In Vergil’s point of view all dif- 
ficulties of subduing nature are the providential discipline for 
the development of the heroism in man. 

As to the thought of the presence of God in nature such 
modern poets as Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning have ex- 
pressed no sincerer feeling than Vergil. He alone among the 
ancients could have understood such lines as these from 77ntern 
Atey:— “ For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 


Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


The following six lines from Vergil show to what clear notion 
he had arrived of an all-pervadipg spirit throughout the uni- 


verse :— . er ‘ 
“ One life through all the immense creation runs, 


One spirit is the moon’s, the sea’s, the sun’s ; 

All forms in the air that fly, on the earth that creep, 
And the unknown nameless monsters of the deep— 
Each breathing thing obeys one Mind’s control 
And in all substance is a single Soul.” 
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Between the year 30 and the year of his death, 19, Vergil was 
working upon the 4zetd. He had laid it aside in the latter 
year to make his tour abroad, and although it was apparently 
finished, he intended before publication to put upon it three 
more years of labor. Lacking this he directed his literary ex. 
ecutors to destroy the poem. According to some accounts they 
were’ prevented from doing this by the emperor himself. 

The Atnetd contains 9,897 lines in twelve books. The 
familiar story tells of a hero who leaves the destruction of his 
native land and with a band of followers sails away into the 
distant West, seeking a new abode where he may establish anew 
his nation and religion. Outwardly it tells of his perils and ship- 
wrecks, of his fina] arrival in Italy, the promised land, of his 
struggles and fightings to find a foothold there, and of the victory 
which would complete the reconciliation between the former 
powers and the new. With the death, at the close of the last 
book, of Prince Turnus, who represents the irreconcilabie oppo- 
sition of the old civilization and who must therefore of neces- 
sity be removed, the labors of A£neas as a pioneer of destiny 
were ended, and with this event the poem itself found a fitting 
close. Inwardly the poem tells of the turmoils of its hero’s 
soul, of which his outer tossings were the appropriate symbols, 
and is thus the record of a human life. 

So much, in brief, for the general facts about Vergil]. Many 
particular questions present themselves, any one of which might 
be made the subject of fuller treatment. The sixth book of the 
tnetd, for example, is material for an essay; or one might, in 
another direction, consider the art of Vergil, which succeeding 
ages have agreed in regarding as an approach to perfection. 
There can hardly be found human speech more dignified, more 
beautiful, more musical than the hexameters of the 4neid. Or 
we might essay, more fully than has been done, to consider 
Vergil as a poet of nature. He viewed nature with as loving eye 
as poet ever did, and as a painter of charming bits of landscape 
he has not been surpassed. There are five lines in the eighth 
eclogue, beginning, ‘‘It was within our orchard’’, of which 
Lord Macaulay said: ‘‘I cannot tell you how the lines struck me; 
they are the finest in the Latin language.’’ Yet they are but 
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one of a beautiful series of outdoor pictures made by this master 
of word-painting. 

The reader must remember, too, that Vergil is the national 
poet of Italy. Her streams, hills and sunny skies, her vines, 
trees and fertile valleys, her sheep, cattle, horses and bees, her 
peasants and husbandmen, who were the poet’s own people, their 
homely lives and simple virtues, all these are in the Georgics, 
which has been appropriately called the ‘Psalm of Italy’. Vergil 
was also the great patriotic poet of the Roman Empire. As the 
Georgics made him the poet of Italian life, so did the ned 
make him the poet of the ‘‘grandeur that was Rome’. Rome’s 
origin, as legends told it and as she liked to think it, her mission 
in the world to rule the nations and to give them laws, to spare 
the humble and to crush the proud, the prophecies and eulogies of 
her great deeds, all these are found in the 4veid, and make it 
the historical and political poem, one might say the court poem, 
of the Empire. 

Such are some of the points of view from which a student 
might regard the poems of Vergil, but to my mind it is not in 
any of these that we are to find the touchstone of his highest 
genius and the claim for his originality. It is rather in the prob- 
lems and influences of the conduct of a man’s life that we are 
able to find Vergil’s true distinction. 

This consideration leads to the character of Atneas, to which 
the character of Vergil himself is the key, while the character 
of Aineas is the key to Vergil’s philosophy of life. In A=neas 
the poet’s theory of life, as based upon his faith and religion, 
is most fully developed. That which makes a poem great is the 
manner of its dealing with life, its consistent development and 
illustration of conduct and character. In looking at Aineas we 
see the heart of the poet’s belief and teaching 

What were the characteristic traits in Vergil’s hero? In the 
first place, he was religious. The gods of his fathers and of his 
youth were the gods of hismanhood. Throughout the poem we 
are made to realize that it was for their worship and religion that 
Eneas was seeking a new abode across the seas. This was the 
injunction of the Ghost to A2neas: ‘‘ Your country’s worship and 
her gods are what she entrusts to you’. In this reverence for 
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religion we seem to get the natural echo of that simple life in 
which the poet spent his early boyhood, from the memory of 
which all the pomps and vanities of the mighty capital could not 
divorce him. Secondly, A‘neas was obedient to whatever he 
recognized as the divine will. Growing out of this came self- 
denial. He willed to follow the will of the gods, though it were 
against the promptings of his inclinations and pleasures. Further- 
more he showed vigor and courage in the performance of a duty. 

Beneath all these qualities lay a certain spirit as the basis of 
his character. There is no doubt that in applying so often to 
“Eneas the word fzus, Vergil had a very detinite purpose, and 
meant to emphasize the keynote of the character. In this ‘piety’ 
of AEneas he meant to express that spirit of devotion to his reli- 
gion, to his family, and to his people, which was the poet’s idea 
of the true foundation of a great hero’s character. It was not 
enough to speak casually of this quality in Aineas. The poet pur- 
posely made it the prominent and guiding principle of his life. 

This brief treatment cannot follow the many incidents which 
illustrate the characteristics of AZneas, but the famous episode 
of Dido must be considered,—the story of the love of Aineas and 
the Carthaginian queen. We read how she hung upon his words 
as he told of Troy and his own long wanderings, how her interest 
kindled into love, how he in turn responded to her passion, how 
at last he hastily departed from her, and how in the madness of 
her passion she destroyed herself. It is the conflict between 
passion and duty, between the demands of an individual and 
devotion to a larger good, the conflict between self-will and the 
will of a Higher Power. In spite of the fact that Atneas was at 
first blinded by passion and forgot his high destiny, the lesson 
of the episode is that when his conscience was touched, when by 
a divine message he realized his fault, he was ready to bring his 
will into harmony with the divine commands. In spite of sin and 
temptation, he was in the end true to his true self, which was at 
one with the will of Providence. He might have lingered in the 
luxury of the wealthy court of Dido, and so ended his tossings 
on the stormy sea. Passion and ease bade him rest from his 
labors. And yet at the bidding of the Higher Power he launched 
once more upon the quest of his destined shore. 
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Nowhere else in Greek and Latin literature is there a hero 
quite like Eneas, whose chief trait issubmissiveness. We have 
acharacter radically at variance with the ancient ideas of heroism, 
a character who does not follow with the face of pride the 
dictates of his natural will and pleasure, but who purposely sub- 
dues his passions and subjects his will to higher law. Such seems 
to be clearly the poet’s conception of his hero. In Homer there 
is no such character. The conflicts of Afneas do indeed lack the 
animal vigor and enthusiasm which Homer has put into the con- 
flicts of his heroes. It is not in this spirit that the character of 
#neas is conceived. In fact the character of Atneas is so 
greatly at variance with former conceptions of heroism in 
classical literature that it has the element not only of originality 
but also of mysticism. 

It was in a new use of mysticism that Vergil further showed 
his originality, a mysticism which must not be overlooked in any 
study of Vergil. It was the false conceptien of this element in 
his work which led some in the Middle Ages to think of him as 
amagician; it was the true conception that led others to find 
here perhaps his highest claim to genius. The theme belongs 
to prophets and poets, who speak by symbols. When A®neas 
desired to leave the world of flesh and hold communion with the 
world of spirits, he was told that such communion was vouch- 
safed only to those who had found a golden bough deep in the 
forest’s labyrinth. After weary search, he is guided by the 
flight of a pair of doves. He plucks the bough, and another at 
once appears. It is no special boon to him. The poet does not 
explain. He leaves the mystery. Mystery and symbolism go 
together. He that hath eyes to see let him see. 

Then there is the famous Fourth Eclogue. It is the prophecy 
of a new era, for which the poet seemed to feel that the world 
was ready :— 


“The birth of a child shall at last bring the race of iron 
to an end, and bid the golden race spring up all the world 
over. He shall have the life of the gods conferred on him, 
and shali see gods and heroes mixing together,:and shall 
himself be seen of them, and with his father’s virtues shall 
govern the world at peace. In that day of themselves the 
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goats shall bring their milk nor shall the herds fear huge 
lions . . . . there shall be death to the serpent . . . . and 
spices shall spring up by the way-side. . . . . Assume thine 
august dignities, thou best-loved offspring of the gods . . . 
for the time is at length at hand.’’ 


Whatever explanation there may be of this striking passage, 
it expresses the longing fora newdispensation. When we think 
of such ideas in the poet’s mind; of his conception of a real hero; 
of the mysticism contained in the sixth book; of his religion, 
his patriotism, and the simplicity of his life; we do not wonder 
at the reverence which grew around the name of Vergil. He 
was revered in his own day by the powerful and the lowly. Men 
in politics, from the emperor down, acknowledged the beauty of 
his character and were proud of the splendor of his work. His 
brother-poets, without envy, frankly admired his genius and 
recognized in him the high priest of their profession. The 
masses of the people rose as he entered the theatre and applauded 
him as they would a prince. Successors in the following cen- 
turies continued to do him reverence more and more until the 
highest genius of the Middle Ages, Christian and Churchman, 
chose him as guide into realms beyond the limits of mortal sight. 
And lastly the Church, conscious of that peculiar spirit of piety 
which pervaded his poems and hovered as incense about his 
memory, recognized in him an unconscious prophet of her advent 
and in time came to think of him as one of her own children. 


James Harpy DILLARD. 


Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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VARIOUS MR. MASEFIELD* 


Contemporary literature is marked by the creative variousness 
ofits makers. ‘Does he write? He fain would paint a picture.”’ 
There is Thomas Hardy, poet, novelist, dramatist, nobly great in 
all three aspects. There is John Galsworthy, novelist, essayist, 
dramatist, poet. There are Sir James Barrie, Arnold Bennett 
and Gilbert Cannan, all three of them novelists, dramatists and 
essayists. And here is John Masefield, poet, essayist, critic, 
dramatist, novelist. His most recent works continue to exhibit 
remarkably the wide range of his province and of his manner. 

The folk-legend of King Cole has just such naive simplicity 
and kindliness—companionableness, to use one of Mr. Mase- 
field’s favorite words—as would be likely to attract him. It 
possesses that childlike flavor and spiritual quality that shine in 
so many of our earlier ballads. Coel I was a petty British 
prince who held the territory between the Thames and the 
Channel. His son, Lucius or Lhes, became Coel II, and it is 
from him that Colchester takes its name. He was a prince or 
governor under the Romans of substantially the same territory, 
but he acquired also what are now Essex, Middlesex and Hert- 
fordshire. He greatly improved his chief town, Kayr-Coel (the 
Coel-Chester of the Saxons), and his reign was so beneficent 
that possibly the legend on which Mr. Masefield builds with so 
much imaginative sympathy derives from him. 

In point of technique, Azmg Cole is written in the seven-line 
Rime Royal employed in that great narrative poem which we 
think Mr. Masefield’s outstanding success—Daudber—as well as 
in Zhe Widow in the Bye Street and, with a concluding Alexan- 
drine, in 7he Daffodil Fields. ts name recognizes the poet in 
James I of Scotland, who was imprisoned in the Tower of 


* King Cole. By John Masefield. With Drawings in Black and White by 
Judith Masefield. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. 87. 

Esther. Berenice. Two Plays. By John Masefield. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. ix, 205. 

Melloney Holtspur. By John Masefield. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1922. Pp. 126. 
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London from 1405 until 1424, and whose Aing’s Quair jg 
written in that measure; but to Chaucer belongs the credit 
of introducing it into English poetry. Its pentameters follow 
the rhyme-scheme of adadbdbcc, and the stanza has proved 
itself a subtle medium for turning and carrying either nar. 
ration, description, dialogue or reflection. Mr. Masefield, how- 
ever, tries in this instance a new departure, alternating Rime 
Royal with couplets having the same beat and length. Indeed, 
of the two the couplets predominate, being employed not only 
for the several dialogues (in presenting which the poet uses the 
conventional person-identifications of the drama), for King Cole's 
address to the assembled folk of Wallingford, and for the transi- 
tions from narrative to dialogue and wice versa, but also fora 
considerable portion of the narrative itself, so that it is rather 
difficult to determine whether the attempt is in any real sense a 
changing of angles of approach or a sort of metrical marriage. 
That the opening and closing are in Rime Royal would seem to 
tone the whole poem to the effect of that manner, despite the 
arithmetical difference noted above. In all, the variations occur 
eight times. There are also two probably deliberate tercets and 
two probably undeliberate independent lines. A rhyme com- 
mon to both Rime Royal and couplets ties them at the transi- 
tion on page 65. Examples of weak rhymes occur in d/ared- 
made (p. 72) and love-enough (p. 84), and there is a regrettable 
vowel-identity between green and sweeé, closing consecutive lines 
on page II. 

To these evidences of a not too careful revision may be added 
the repetition of rat-eyed on pages 15 and 17, and of thready on 
pages 40, 49 and 53; and also the over-rapid introduction of 
the showman’s lost son, for which no appropriate interval of ap- 
proach is planned, and the decidedly infelicitous line in which 
the mother welcomes the wanderer. We think, too, that the words 
“It was King Cole”’ (page 19) and “for it was he”’ (page 54) are 
artistically superfluous. 

These slight blemishes, however, only momentarily mar one’s 
pleasure in a poem of quiet beauty and singular charm. It 
breathes a spirit of serenity which is not only compassionately 
kind, but persuasively wise. Its twin motifs are summed up in 
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the words Wisdom and Beauty,—the Wisdom represented by the 
life and experience and immortality of King Cole, whose spirit 
moves among men,— 


“ Helping distressful folk to their desire”, 


and whose steps are followed constantly by birds that flutter 
about his feet; while the note of Beauty—‘‘ Wisdom’s bride’ — 
is evoked from the vagrant lives of the circus-artists, who, like 
Dauber, do not grudge the bruising pain of effort or even of un- 
success if only they may continue to see and strain for Beauty,— 


“ Even as a Star forever in the breast”. 


The apotheosis of their beauty-hunger in the strange transforma- 
tion that reveals them and their equipment at their best as they 
pass through Wallingford led by King Cole, is very movingly 
and finely expressed. 

We should not omit to praise also the beautiful vignettes of 
English rural scenery with which Mr. Masefield adorns this poem. 
Among these what could be more lovely than the following?— 


“ Nose-wrinkling rabbits nibbling at the weed, 
The hares that box by moonlight on the hill. . . .” 


“ And then, as in the spring when first men hear, 
Beyond the black-twigged hedge, the lambling’s cry 
Coming across the snow, a note of cheer 
Before the storm-cock tells that spring is nigh, 
Before the first green bramble pushes shy, 

And all the blood leaps at the lambling’s notes, 
The piping brought men’s hearts into their throats.” 


“ Lit by the moon and fragrant from the rain.” 


The hosts of butterflies that follow the visit of King Cole to the 
troubled showman's van are delicately described ; and of the 
two flower passages on pages 40 and 72 the latter especially is 
worthy of comparison with the famous kindred nosegays of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton and Keats. 

Mr. Masefield has frequently shown the power of precipitating 
character in a line or couplet, as here in— 


“ Her firm mouth shewed her wiser than her years”, 


and— 
“ Her sad, worn face had all the nobleness 


That lovely spirits gather from distress.” 
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There is a memory of Dauéer in the lines :— : 


“Then came the crowd in-surging like the wave 
That closes up the gash the clipper clave”, 1 


and of Reynard the Fox in— 


“ There, with his mask made virtuous, came the fox, 
Talking of landscape while he thought of meat.” 


The whole emotional eloquence of the work rises to perora- 
tion in the last eight stanzas, of which the fourth and the fifth 
are, we think, the most memorable :--- 


“He watched the night; then taking up his flute, | 
He breathed a piping of this life of ours, ' 
The half-seen prize, the difficult pursuit, 

The passionate lusts that shut us in their towers, 
The love that helps us on, the fear that lowers, | 
The pride that makes us and the pride that mars, 
The beauty and the truth that are our stars. | 


“ And man, the marvellous thing, that in the dark 1 
Works with his little strength to make a light, ' 
His wit that strikes, his hope that tends, a spark, 
His sorrow of soul in toil, that brings delight, 
His friends, who make salt sweet and blackness bright, ) 
His birth and growth and change; and death the wise, | 
His peace, that puts a hand upon his eyes.” 


Esther is an adaptation and Berenice a translation of the cor- 
responding works of Racine. In his Estierv (1689) Racine, with 
pious purpose, followed very closely the Biblical narrative. He 





had been approached by those directing at Saint-Cyr the edu- | 
cation of young ladies. He puts the matter thus in his Preface:— | 


“Je leur proposai le sujet d’ Esther, qui les frappa d’abord, 
cette histoire leur paraissant pleine de grandes lecgons d'amour 
de Dieu, et de détachement du monde au milicu du monde 


méme. Et je crus de mon coté que je trouverais assez de 
facilité a traiter ce sujet: d’autant plus qu’il me sembla ( 
que, sans altérer aucune des circonstances tant soit peu 1 
considérables de |’ Ecriture sainte, ce qui serait, 4 mon avis, 


une espéce de sacrilége, je pourrais remplir toute mon action 
avec les seules scénes que Dieu lui-méme, pour ainsi dire, 
a prépareées.”’ 
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He admits, nevertheless, that he thought fit to borrow two or 
three suggestions from Herodotus in order the better to portray 
the character of Ahasuerus. 

For his part, Mr. Masefield has not shared Racine’s fear of 
mingling the profane with the sacred, or, rather, he has permitted 
his imagination to extend, with poetic beauty and power, the 
plot of Racine: first, by introducing a whole act interpretative of 
the character of the proud but sleeplessly suspicious king; and, 
second, by adding to the story an eyewitness’s stirring account 
of the rescue of Haman by the soldiers of Prince Adathan, his 
recapture by the king's officers, and his destruction by the 
populace whom he had so long reviled and persecuted. After 
some attempts to translate the choruses of Racine Mr. Masefield 
decided to fashion his own choruses. He has condensed the 
original to its dramatic gain, and the additions and alterations 
are also of distinct advantage to the play, both for reading and 
for presentation. We do not share Mr. St. John Ervine’s view 
that “Esther herself is not sufficiently realized. She comes 
shadowily into the play and remains shadowily in it to the 
end”. On the contrary, her piety, wisdom and charm are 
finely revealed in the effect she exercises upon the chorus; upon 
Mordecai; upon Haman, at the moment of his appeal to 
her; and upon Ahasuerus, who Cceclares :— 


* All that you do displays a noble mind 
Beyond all price, beyond all gold or purple.” 


And her soul reaches full stature during the scene of the feast. 
Indeed, all of the characters—Esther, Ahasuerus, Mordecai, 
Haman, Hydaspes, Asaph—are, within the necessary limits, 
quickly and capably identified through word and act. The night 
scene in the king’s chamber—wholly Maseficld’s imagining, like 
the haunting chorus-songs—is vividly dramatic and once or twice 
achieves Shakespearean quality, as in the opening, the appearance 
of the ghost of Merach (the king's lines here are more successful 
than those that challenge the apparition of Thares), and in the 
following :— 
“ See, there is nothing here, 1 pass my hand— 


Here, here and here. I do not like that corner: 
Is the thing there?” 


16 
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Among the finest passages in this act are Hydaspes’s description 
of the Tartar horsemen— 


“Who live on cheese of mare’s milk, and go on 
For ever over never-ending grass, 
And have no home except the black felt tent 
And the great plain and the great sky and silence”, 


and the king’s insistence that— 


“ Wisdom is life upon the tickle edge, 
Not the blind staring of the stupefied 
At nothing out of nothing.” 


The triple repetition of ‘awful’ in Act One is unfortunate, and 
does not follow Racine. 

Berenice, we have said, is a translation. Mr. Masefield s0 
styles it. It is that, but itis more. Even the best of translations, 
as Andrew Lang reminds us, resembles the pouring out of a 
precious wine from a golden goblet into a silver one. But this 
goblet, too, is golden in its kind. A poet like Masefield cannot 
become a merely appreciative translator. His creative instinct 
pushes him forward to a collaboration beyond book-values, and 
it goes without saying that he must sometimes be untrue to the 
text of Racine in order to be true not only to Racine’s spirit but 
to the spirit that makes all true poetry one. | 

Berenice is properly styled a tragedy. Browning's Colombe's 
Birthday is aromantic comedy. Both dramas have substantially 
the same theme: the conflict between political duty and personal 
love, on the one hand (although Titus’s love would put Berthold’s 
to shame); and, on the other hand, the destiny of a constant, 
worthy but self-distrustful love (although here, again, the char. 
acter of Valence is greatly superior to that of Antiochus). Owing 
to the cross-emphases, the conclusions of both plays are alike 
inevitable. Racine’s woman-psychology is in this instance as 
accurate as Browning’s, and the tone of the tragedy is, if less 
intellectually subtle, keyed to a deeply conceived melancholy. 

Both of these adaptations of Racine were made for the use of 
a little company of amateurs who wished to produce poetical 
plays with small casts, striking situations and noble language. In 
these two classics they found what they desired. 
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Melloney Holtspur—the latest product of Mr. Masefield’s 
genius—is a prose play. The two prime characters are Melloney 
herself, a fine-grained young woman, and Lonny Copshrews, a 
painter. Their quarrel and the evils that followed in its long 
train involve the difficult question of the interrelation of art 
and morality, a question which, we think, Mr. Masefield has not 
yet fully faced, with the result that, although his art is nowhere 
moralistic, it sometimes seems over-indulgent to Hebraism. Is it 
really possible for a true artist to be a wicked man? One can 
hardly determine from the study of this play how its author would 
answer that question. ‘‘He was”’, says Melloney, ‘‘a marvellous 
artist, but a very wicked man’’, and even Lonny’s daughter Lenda 
admits his guilt, but contents herself a moment later by declaring 
that his “‘eminence points to greatness of soul, whatever sins he 
did’. For ourselves, we incline to believe that while true artists 
must have at least as much moral sensibility as other human 
beings, and probably a good deal more than most, they must 
strongly feel the difference between conventional and essential 
morality. All works of art must possess an inalienable moral 
value, but they cannot be artistic and moralistic (that is, profes- 
sionally and deliberately moral) at one and the same time. The 
artist is not an advocate, a moral propagandist, but an interpreter ; 
and if it be objected that there have been vicious men of fine 
artistic technique, we should reply that skill in technique does not 
constitute (nor even necessarily characterize) the soul of the artist, 
a high and rare personality from whom the artificer, the crafts- 
man, no matter how exquisite his craft, must be kept distinct in 
our thought. Lonny Copshrews hardly impresses us as being 
an artist. He does not understand that the holiness of beauty 
and the beauty of holiness are as one. 

Melloney Holtspur is not nearly so well-knit a play as its early 
predecessor, Zhe Tragedy of Nan, nor does it promote so effec- 
tive a katharsis. It seems to mark, however, a stage in the move- 
ment of its author away from the pitying irony of Hardy, mani- 
fested in the earlier drama, towards the romantic supernormalism 
of Barrie, for in Mel/oney Holtspur there are old servants, lovers, 
happy children and ghosts, with an atmosphere of receding half- 
realities that contrasts strangely with the immediate cruelties 
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and terrors of Nan, The Campden Wonder and Mrs. Harrison. Yet 
this development is rather a matter of emphasis than of philosophic 
conversion, for Masefield, if like all other artists a creature of his 
time, nearly always succeeds in being authentically Masefield. 

Although the author has elsewhere touched with quick under- 
standing the child consciousness, he is almost unexpectedly 
happy here, especially at the beginnings of Acts Two and Three, 
in his treatment of the naive sophistication of the Jones children, 
as also in his delineation of the sensitive soul of little Susan, 
Melloney’s choice among the children. He is equally capable 
in his discriminations among the five members of the ghostly 
group (to handle five apparitions impressively is no mean achieve- 
ment!), but the mingling of human and post-human motives is 
sometimes unconvincing; while the dramatic economy aimed at 
in Melloney’s first words—an effort to explain to the audience 
her history and condition—is, for Mr. Masefield, relatively weak 
work. More might have been made of Bunny Mento, a rather 
futile figure, but there is first-rate character-implication in the 
dialogues between his mother and his sweetheart. The person- 
alities and fates of Melloney and Lonny are not among the things 
we forget, but the turn away from tragic dénoucment is a rather 
wavering one. As a whole, the influence of this strange play will 
grip and grow with repetition, and despite its acting diff- 
culties we do not see why it should not succeed on the 
stage; but it does fail of an achievable unity, suggesting pano- 
ramic movement rather than the necessary accumulation of 
moment on moment. Still, we must remember Bunny's saying 
in Act Two, that with great work, “only half is allowed’. The 
play abounds with noble wisdoms in the best Masefield tradi- 
tion, such as these :— 


“Women cling to their possessions, looks, lovers and sons; 
time takes them all; time and other women.” 


‘Artists do not hate persons, but states of mind.” 
And the chanson-refrain woven into Melloney’s history is a 
poignant memory, linking scene with scene :— 


“ Plaisir d’amour ne dure qu’un moment, 
Chagrin d’amour dure toute la vie.” 
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Among the English writers of our day Mr. Masefield and Sir 
James Barrie impress us as the two whose art is peculiarly ind, 
although penetrated, especially in Mr. Masefield’s case, by the 
old saga-melancholy which is a necessary inheritance and ingre- 
dient in the English view of life. Mr. Masefield is a highly 
gifted, refreshingly sincere writer, whose art heals or wounds to 
heal, out of the inexhaustible resources of the gospel of pure 
Beauty. He is a trusted comrade in life’s difficult but gallant 
adventure. He isa friend in need. He is King Cole. 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


The University of the South. 
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SHAKESPEARE: A PLAY IN FIVE Episopes. By H. F. Rubinstein and 
Clifford Bax. With a Preface by Professor A. W. Pollard. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1g21. Pp. 117. 


WILL SHAKESPEARE: AN INVENTION IN FourR Acts. By Clemence 
Dane. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 188. 


Although these two plays have the same difficult theme and 
develop some interesting points of resemblance, they differ 
markedly in both form and interpretative intention. The first of 
them is made up of a series of five episodes, after the manner of 
John Drinkwater in his Adraham Lincoln and Oliver Cromwell. 
These episodes cover a period of twenty-four years, beginning 
with a scene (1592) in Philip Henslowe’s office at the Little Rose 
Estate, Southwark, during which Marlowe and Henslowe bar- 
gain over the manuscript of Edward // and Shakespeare enrages 
Ned Alleyne, formal suitor for the hand of Joan Woodward, 
Henslowe's step-daughter. Comely Joan herself, pleased with 
her share of beauty, is also worried by Shakespeare’s wit. At 
length, just as he catches sight of a strange visitor, the Dark 
Lady, Henslowe bids him go. 

The second scene takes place in Shakespeare’s lodging in 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, August, 1596. It pleasantly reveals 
the poet at work on Romeo and Juliet and afterwards at lively par- 
ley with the Dark Lady. Mr. ‘W. H.’ enters, and a little later the 
Dark Lady cleverly enacts the unexpected arrival of Anne of 
Stratford, a comedy suddenly made tragic by the announcement 
of little Hamnet’s death. Shakespeare in deep dejection hurries 
away to Stratford. 

Shakespeare is next shown in the mood of a master-cynic dur- 
ing a rehearsal of //am/et at the Globe Theatre in 1602. He 
rounds upon his friends, Mr. ‘W. H.’ and the Dark Lady, in a 
bitter adaptation of the Closet Scene. 

Six years later he is staying at Christopher Montjoy’s home 
in Silver Street, Cheapside, weary and disillusioned. Burbage 
and Jonson appear in this scene, during which Shakespeare’s 
spirit is redeemed from despair only by the sudden appearance 
of his devoted daughter Judith. 
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The Fifth Episode, psychologically perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all, shows Shakespeare at New Place making his will 
three months before his death. He is determined that Thomas 
Quiney shall not marry Judith unless the young man renounces 
all ambition to succeed in literature. A long conversation be- 
tween Shakespeare and a too-troubled worshipper from London, 
to whom the worn poet decries that last infirmity of noble mind, 
the desire for fame, constitutes the centre of this scene, and the 
impressive last note of the play. 

That Shakespeare was careless, perhaps even unaware, of his 
chance for enduring fame seems true, unlike Bacon, who sought 
to safeguard his future by Latinizing, lest mere English should 
play the bankrupt with his work. And our authors do not per- 
haps mistake Shakespeare’s spirit when they make him say to his 
London visitor at last:— 


“Long since, not knowing the vanity of ambition, I 
gave my whole heart to my writings. You, in your gen- 
erosity, would recall them to me, but, like the hopes and 
hazards of a fruitless voyage, I wish now to remember them 
we moms... . . If they are of value to men, they will 
not perish.”’ 


But we do not think that the cynical, distorted moods of the 
Third and Fourth Episodes are justified by any reasonable inter- 
pretation of the poet’s work between 1602 and 1608. Shake- 
speare did experience keen disappointment and heavy sorrow. 
He said No. He went down into the depths of intellectual and 
spiritual suffering. The disloyalty of ‘W. H.’ was no light 
thing. The loss of the Dark Lady may have weighed heavily on 
him. Hamnet’s death must have hurt him beyond all words. 
But if Shakespeare walked into darkness he did so like an artist, 
with the determination to walk ‘rough it, to understand it, and 
to come out on the other side. He had always, we think, what 
Professor Dowden has so finely called the ‘culture of self- 
control”, that fundamental serenity of spirit that made him 
always his own man even in the face of an unfavorable present, 
that “divine levity”, as Bernard Shaw puts it, “in what breaks 
the hearts of common men”. 
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And yet,—this play, however unsound its characterization of 
the historical Shakespeare, does humanize him with a good deal 
of dramatic effectiveness. Save for occasional fatigues and flat- 
nesses, the language is of the right flavor, and the development 
is generally true to its own premises. It is at once reverent and 
audacious. It does not entirely convince because the authors, 
while their scholarship is not casual, are over-anxious to make it 
accord with the exigencies of their task. 


Clemence Dane (the pseudonym of Winifred Ashton) is a nov- 
elist and playwright of achieved reputation. Among her novels 
—Regiment of Women, First the Blade and Legend—the last- 
named, a searching study of writing folk and others, is especially 
worthy. A Bill of Divorcement, a prose play of modern intro- 
spectiveness, although not quite sound psychologically, is capably 
built. Will Shakespeare is a poetic drama also technically well 
developed, but only at the cost of wrenched and twisted mate- 
rial. Here, for instance, Hamnet is made Shakespeare’s first- 
born child; Henslowe seeks out Shakespeare at Stratford; Mar- 
lowe becomes Shakespeare’s rival for Mary Fitton’s favor; Shake- 
speare during the brawl at Deptford unintentionally causes Mar- 
lowe’s death; the Queen rescues Shakespeare from the Dark Lady 
(having previously planned the amour) for England’s sake. 
Nearly all of these ‘arrangements’ are unnecessary and displeas- 
ing. The language, too, is often out of the Elizabethan idiom, 
sometimes unpardonably so, while the rhetorical verse frequently 
strains itself and flags, despite such fine passages as Henslowe’s 
account in Act Three of Anne's reception of him, and in Act 
Four Elizabeth's analysis of her queenhood. 

We cannot, then, regard this second play with much enthusi- 
asm. It is alive. It is intense. But it is not close enough to the 
essential truth of its great subject. Seeming to feel this, the author 
tries to make amends by the use of exaggerated ‘moments’ and 
by a good deal of clever devicefulness. The sad, newly signifi- 
cant echoings in the second scene of Act Two, and in Acts Three 
and Four, of poor scorned Anne’s entreaties to her husband in 
Act One are skilfully introduced. Ibsen, of course, has shown 
us in Peer Gynt how effective that device may become. 
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It is interesting, in conclusion, to note some of the similari- 
ties and differences between the two plays under review. In 
both there are well-planned theatre scenes; in both Shakespeare 
initially compares himself to Alexander, but later, disillusioned, 
longs for repose; in both the Dark Lady proves herself a con- 
vincing actress, and coolly examines the phrase, “I love you”; 
but in the second play Henslowe is from the outset Shakespeare's 
admiring friend, while in the first he is much more professional 
in his attitude. In general, because Mr. Bax and Mr. Ruben- 
stein show the more sensitive feeling for Elizabethan values, 
alike in atmosphere, characterization and language, and because 
they take fewer risks with their not too flexible material, they 
have more nearly approached success. G.H.C. 


SONNETS AND POEMS OF ANTHERO DE QUENTAL. Translated by S. Gris- 

wold Morley. University of California Press. 1922. 

Anthero de Quental, student, philosopher, militant radical, 
and poet, after a lifetime of physical and spiritual pain spent 
chiefly in Portugal, died by his own hand in 1891 at the age of 
forty-nine at Ponta Delgada in the Azores, the place of his birth. 
The sonnets and poems here translated are the history of a sen- 
sitive soul’s anguish and despair. Sombre as they are, how- 
ever, and all but unlighted by any ray of hope or faith, they are 
not the expression of a deliberate, defiant, and egotistic pessi- 
mism. They are the sincere utterance of a spirit distracted by 
the mysteries and the contradictions of a world in which vanity, 
disappointment, cruelty, and suffering are inevitable and inherent, 
in which religion is in hopeless conflict with reality, and from 
which annihilation is the only escape. 

The reader will call these sonnets truthful, melancholy, gloomy, 
or morbid, according to his own experience or temperament, but 
the lover of poetry will admire and be touched by their depth of 
thought and feeling, their unusual imagery, and their rich beauty 
of expression. 

“ Beyond the radiant Universe of light, 
Freighted with forms, with rumors and desire, 


Beyond the strife of life, more vast and higher, 
A void extends, too dim for mortal sight. 
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The waves our tempests raise to such a height 
Reach there as ebbing ripples, and expire. 
Being has there an end, absorbed entire 

In stagnant calm, inert, indefinite. 


“ And when our thought, escaping, breaks the chain 
That binds it to that lifeless world, and when 
Once more the realm of nature meets its view, 
Bathed in life’s fair and ample light—it feels 
Disgust at all the Universe reveals: 

Hollow illusion, meaningless, untrue.” 


It is a satisfaction, in these days of so-called accurate transla- 
tion, to say that Anthero de Quental is fortunate in his translator. 
Mr. Morley’s version preserves with minimum loss the beauty 
of detail as well as the form and the substance. Aside froma 
very few proper names, principally in the titles, it is not too 
much to say that there is nothing to betray the fact that we are 
reading verse of alien origin. Translation of this quality is 
creative, and requires the poet as well as the linguist. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 
The American Academy in Rome. 


ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES: La Novela de un Novelista; escenas de la 

infancia y adolescencia. Madrid: Sudrez. 1921. 

The veteran novelist who for upwards of two generations has 
contributed so much to the delight of Spain and of all the nations 
of Europe and America loses nothing of his vigor and charm 
when at seventy-eight in 7he Story of a Story-teller he sets be- 
fore us the memories of his boyhood and adolescence in the 
little provincial village of the north. In this latest, but, it is to be 
hoped, not last, of his works are still present the qualities which 
won so completely the readers of Marta y Maria, La Hermana 
San Sulpicio, and La Aldea Perdida. There is the same sane 
and wholesome temper, the same sense of the significant, the 
same innocent and refreshing humor, the same alternation of 
smiles and tears, the same natural and easy style. La Novela 
de un Noveltsta has had the circulation it deserves, and its popu- 
larity is a remarkable testimonial to its author's enduring favor 
with the public. It is to be regretted that no English transla- 


tion has yet appeared. GRANT SHOWERMAN. 
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HorACE AND His INFLUENCE. By Grant Showerman, Ph.D., Professor 
of Classics, The University of Wisconsin. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. Pp. xvii, 176. 1922. 

This is the second volume to appear in the series of Our Dedt 
to Greece and Rome, edited by Dr. G. D. Hadzsits and Dr. David 
Moore Robinson. 

It is altogether a most charming and delightful picture of a 
most charming and delightful personality. It is more than a 
picture—Horace, tle man himself, appears in the very atmos- 
phere and environment in which he lived. It is thoroughly 
Horatian in sympathy and sentiment. 

It is divided into four parts: I. Horace Interpreted; II. Horace 
through the Dark Ages; III. Horace the Dynamic; 1V. Con- 
clusion, with Notes and Bibliography. 

Two or three quotations will show the thought. Speaking ot 
Horace’s wide experience of life and men and things, the author 
says:— 

“Numbers of men possessed of experience as abundant 
have died without being poets, or even wise men. Their 
experience was held in solution, so to speak, and failed to 
precipitate. Horace’s experience did precipitate—but not 
even the precipitate of experience called wisdom will alone 
make the poet. Horace was again endowed by nature with 
another and rarer and equally necessary gift—the sense of 
artistic expression.” 


Horace was the interpreter of nature, but he was essentially the 
interpreter of men, and therefore makes his universal appeal to all 
men at all times. The chapter on Horace through the Dark Ages 
shows this with a surprising amount of evidence. The author 
regards Theodore Martin's version as the most successful metrical 
translation of Horace in any language, though he quotes freely 
other English translations as well ashis own. Horace is a critic, 
a satirist, and exceedingly human, but “his tone is neither that 
of a cheerless sceptic nor that of the despairing pessimist.’’ The 
secret of enjoyment is in acquiescence and in the realization of 
the present. Horace’s Epicureanism is that of Epicurus him- 
self, not of his degenerate followers. ‘He will not be popular. 
He will remain the poet of the few who enjoy the process of 
thinking and recognize the charm of skilled expression.” 
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After showing the power and influence of Horace in the field 
of letters, the book concludes with a careful and appreciative 
estimate of the man himself, too long to quote, but well worthy 
of reading. As the author says, Horace has left us a portrait of 
his soul much more perfect than that of his person, and Dr. Show. 


erman has ably interpreted that portrait. 
CuHaRLEs L. WELLs. 


THE New Wor LD: Problems in Political Geography. By Isaiah Bowman 

Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1921. Pp. 632. 

A careful American geographer has prepared here an admira- 
ble compendium of the political, geographic and related social 
and historical data of the whole globe, especially as altered since 
the World War. It is a large and handsome book, with maps 
that convey at a glance a mass of facts on several subjects. 

The new arrangements of the post-war treaties Dr. Bowman 
handles in a fair-minded way, and always with extensive historical 
introductions. He tells, for instance, how the incorporation of 
two million Magyar-speakers in states other than Hungary was 
the unauthorized work of her rapacious neighbors, rather than the 
intention of the statesmen at Paris. But there is one matter of 
fundamental importance in the European readjustments of na- 
tions on a language basis which has quite escaped the attention 
of Dr. Bowman and of every other writer that I have been able 
to find. 

I refer to dilingualism—to the fact that in most civilized 
countries most men understand ¢wo or more languages, or widely 
differing dialects, a vernacular and a culture tongue respectively. 
Often, as in America, a vernacular has no literary standing, and is 
almost ignored by the intelligent. But it is always so real, that for 
most children to go to school is to learn, or half learn, a new lan- 
guage, different from the patois of the hearth in grammar, pro- 
nunciation, idiom and vocabulary. In America the masses speak 
base dialects of English, but in Europe a man’s spoken vernacular 
might be Slovene and his reading language German. In France 
eight languages are spoken —Flemish, German, Italian, Provengal, 
Catalan, Basque, Breton and French, besides numerous dialects 
of these; but only one language is much wri¢ten, or used by the 
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upper classes, or in wide intercourse or in cities. And it is pre- 
cisely this single French culture tongue, this invaluable written, 
printed and aristocratic medium, that binds the French territory 
into a particularly homogeneous and patriotic nation, in spite of 
the multiplicity and mutual incomprehensibility of its humble 
vernaculars. So is it in every other country—there are seven 
languages in the British Isles, six in Italy, and nine in old Ger- 
many, besides dialects as different from the culture tongue as 
Portuguese is from Spanish. The western countries were united, 
fifty to three hundred years ago, around single culture tongues 
as the determinant and cement of the great nation. They were 
nationally solidified in an aristocratic age, in which only the 
upper classes possessed prestige and power, and these aristocrats 
naturally favored the cultural, commercial, widespread tongue 
which was of far more use to them than any local vernacular; 
hence, disregarding the vernaculars, they built great states in 
the whole area dominated by one of these widespread culture 
languages. 

Different and worse has been the fate of eastern Europe. 
With a civilization retarded by inferior climate, the culture lan- 
guages have never become completely dominant there over 
wide areas, although empires did. Czechish never fully yielded 
the supremacy to German, although it nearly did so in the eight- 
eenth century; Finnish cowered in the presence of great culture 
tongues, but retained a nation of speakers; and a dozen Baltic 
and Slavic vernaculars but slightly different from one another, 
from Bulgaria to Ukraine to Latvia, never conceded.a full literary 
monopoly to German or Russian. 

Now come the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the centuries 
of democracy with nationalism. The lowly swarm of uncouthly 
speaking peasants can no longer be ignored, nor nations built to 
suit only the educated landlord and the commercial townsman. 
The lowly, with their preponderance of votes, can have anything 
that they unitedly desire. One of the few things that they can 
understand and desire unitedly is the official sanction of their 
native vernacular, or of some closely related language that they 
can understand, and the building of a nation around that. little 
tongue. Its unfashionableness, its poverty in books, its.uselessness 
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as a medium for any wide commerce or travel, give the peasant 
little concern. He can elect the village mayor much better in 
Esthonian or Slovak than in any imperial language, and so he is 
for an Esthonia or a Slovakia, he and his fellow millions. 

Until about 1880, as the upper classes were in the saddle, 
nationalism was chiefly directed to building greater states on 
culture tongues—a Deutschland from all those whose culture 
tongue was German, whatever dialect they might speak. Since 
1880 the ancient agglomerating process has been reversed to 
one of disintegration, nationalism splitting off a Norway in 1905, 
an Albania in 1913, five new states in Europe by the Peace 
treaties, and eleven others since 1917, of which eight survive to 
hinder the reconstruction of the continent by their petty, 
obstructive independence. In a territory little larger than the 
United States, Europe now has about thirty-six autonomous 
states and free cities. Nationalism on the small, vernacular 
basis, the natural product of democracy wherever the culture 
tongues had not won an impregnable hold, as in the great western 
states, is one of the two most baneful disintegrating forces with 
which the twentieth century has to deal. 

Since his field is the world, it might be unfair to criticize Dr. 
Bowman for a deficient knowledge of the social sciences in 
particular. Yet in discussions so largely dependent on economics 
and sociology, it is a pity to print such laymen’s favorite fallacies 
as that France during the Great War benefited by the money 
spent by the Allied soldiers. Again, that ‘(labor is demanding 
shorter hours and larger pay’ is a poor summary of the vast 
proletarian movement. 

The economic problems of India should not be discussed with- 
out mentioning over-population, or a substitute for the land tax 
which, it is declared, must be reduced. The statement that Aden’s 
foreign trade is nearly equally divided between exports and im- 
ports appears to reflect the usual ignorance of the fact that 
foreign trade must always balance (if one reckon services and all 
other due items) so that every time a country by protective 
tariffs cuts down its imports, it slashes its exports by the same 
amount. The political statement, ‘It is axiomatic that a second- 
rate government under native control is better than a first-rate 
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government under foreign control” seems to us anything but 
axiomatic. In the field of history, the loss of her thirteen Ameri- 
can colonies was not the convincing lesson to Great Britain that 
it is usually thought to be. Rather was it a lesson to her re- 
maining feeble colonies that they had better not rebel against a 
country that fought so hard for seven years to retain her empire. 
England granted no more concessions to her colonies until 1841, 
after the Canadian revolts and Lord Durham's report. 

Although the maps presented here are as good as any, there 
are three deficiencies in all such maps shaded in graduation 
that call for new cartographic devices. One would be a way of 
clearly indicating, on a density-of-population map, the great con- 
centrations in the cities. Would it not, in this connection, be 
practicable to make the cities sometimes not only black, but to 
employ metallic ink, or to surround the city with a narrow line 
circle, whose area, left free for local details, would correspond to 
the city’s population? On language maps, something is done to 
indicate mingled popular languages, but nothing to show their re- 
spective cultural weight—which is very important—or the classes 
that speak them. When, as in East Galicia and usually with 
culture languages, the habitual speakers of the higher tongue are 
the few landlords and the townspeople crowded in small areas, 
only one map, of Upper Silesia, attempts to cope with the facts, 
and this one very unfairly, being French. Rival classes should 
be weighed rather than counted. Another need is for maps of 
the religions which would show their real as well as their nominal 
character. Every religious map of Europe distinguishes only 
Catholic, Protestant or Orthodox: but there is more similarity 
of religion between ‘Catholic’ Bohemia and ‘Protestant’ Swe- 
den than between nominally Catholic France and medizval 


Catholic Spain. S. C. GitFIitian. 


OVINGTON’s BANK. By Stanley J. Weyman. With a Frontispiece by C. 
L. Cary. London: John Murray. 1922. Pp. 511. 
Mr. Weyman has lost none of his ancient cunning. This story 
will take its place among his greater works. It is a story 
of the England of 1825, the era of rapid trade expansion, of 
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the building of railroads, of the craze for speculation. The 
background is handled with great skill, and the author gives us 
a good picture of the times. The love story which fills the centre 
of the stage is highly interesting in itself. The complications 
resulting from caste are well utilized, and the events strike us 
as typical of the struggle between the Old and the New. It is 
worth noting by the student of literary development that the 
motif of the False Claimant (see E. Sidney Hartland: 7he Legend 
of Perseus, iii. 203-10; Jessie L. Weston: Guingamor, Launfal, 
Tyolet, The Werewolf, p. 99) is used effectively. The characters 
of Arthur Bourdillon and Clement Ovington are skilfully con- 
trasted. The dialogue, on the whole, is successful. We doubt 
if ‘yer kidding” (p.394) was good West Midland in 1825; but 
this is a trifle. The novel will add to the author's reputation. 
CiarK S. NorTHuHUup. 
Cornell University. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. By W. M. McGovern. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner&Co. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1922. 


An excellent handbook filling a real need. Although still a 
young man, Dr. McGovern has shown himself a brilliant student 
of Oriental languages. In addition to his mastery of Japanese, 
he probably has as great a knowledge as any Occidental scholar 
of Buddhist writings in Chinese. That Buddhists think he knows 
his subject is shown by the fact that he has been made an 
honorary priest of a Buddhist temple. Although the book is an 
introduction, some chapters are very thoroughgoing, sufficiently 
so to cause a beginner in the study of Buddhism much pondering. 
The treatment of this great heathen religion is sympathetic, 


and full of insight and understanding. The book is designed to. 


supply students with a brief guide to Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhism. In addition to this outline sketch, it contains a 
short history of Buddhism and Buddhistic sects, and a survey 


of Buddhistic literature. 
L. W. F. 


St. John’s University, Shanghai. 








